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Public Monuments.— Portrait Sculpture. 


HE announce- 
ment that has 
appeared in 
the papers 
with respect 
aS. to the erec- 
tion, under 
Government 
direction and 
patronage, of 
statues of dis- 
tinguished 
public cha- 
racters in the 
immediate 
neighbour- 
hood of the 
Houses of 
= Parliament, 





excite great 
attention, at least in the profession which will 
chiefly be employed in giving effect to the pro- 
posal. It may be hoped, however, that the 
general public may also be moved to take a 
little more interest than it usually exhibits in 
such matters, and by so doing help to turn the 
Opportunity to account, not only by more 
jealously guarding against abuses, from igno- 
rance or jobbing, that too often have prejudiced 
the management of our public works; but, while 
farthering the real. progress of art, may like- 
wise insure both such a choice of subjects and 
such character of design as may do honour to 
the country. The idea is a good one; and if it 
can be carried out with judgment and fairness, 
and in conformity with true art principles, the 
department of Government to which the ad- 
ministration of public works in the fine arts is 
delegated may deserve the thanks of the nation 
for the movement it is originating. 

Though, doubtless, some honourable excep- 
tions may be made, it must be admitted that, as 
@ rule, our public monuments are not of a kind 
to confer much credit on the taste of the country 
or the talents of the artists who have supplied 
them. This may be traced to various causes. 
It is to great and grievous errors, chiefly in the 
preliminary stages, when designs of any pre- 
tensions are called for, quite as much as to the 
possible inability of the artists employed to 
carry out such works, that much of the ill- 
success shown in our public monuments in 
sculpture may be attributed. 

The department entrusted with the function 
of superintending public works should, either in 
itself, or by means of a council of properly- 
qualified advisers in the respective arts, be really 
competent to fulfil the duties that attach to so 
important a charge. Experience has not shown 
that the interests of art have, hitherto, been so 
cared for, There has never been a feeling of 
security that a tribunal really qualified exists to 
advise and adjudicate on such questions; and 
decisions, when they have not been attributed to 
interest or jobbing, are for the most part sup- 
posed to be the result of mere chance. 

It is at once to be understood that the en- 


couragement of high-art sculpture is not here 


contemplated. From the fact that the object is 
to commemorate individuals, the class of art will 
be limited to portrait sculpture. That the best 
of its kind is intended to be employed must be 
taken for granted, and credit must be given to 
the promoters of the scheme that the work will, 
to the best of their power, be entrusted to the 
most approved and competent sculptors to be 
found in the country. It is at this stage that a 
few practical remarks may be offered, first, on 
the subject itself proposed by the Government ; 
and, next, on the mode, on which so much de- 
pends, of carrying out the scheme. In this will 
be included the manner of selecting artists to 
execute the works ; and the instruction by which 
the sculptors are to be guided in the design, so 
as to preserve a species of harmony and con- 
sistency in each particular part in relation to the 
whole. This can only be insured by laying down 
some well-considered general instructions by 
which the several sculptors may be guided, with- 
out, however, interfering with their independent 
action in the artistic treatment of each work. 
There is nothing in such a suggestion that need 
wound the susceptibility of any real and earnest 
artist who desires to see sculpture taking its 
proper place in decorating public places. It is 
quite conceivable that some of the greatest works 
of antiquity were conducted on some such 
guiding principle, and .it is only the less reflect- 
ing and the over-confident in their own powers 
who would consider themselves superior to such 
wholesome restraints. 

A few words may be said on the subject 
of Portrait, as a class of Sculpture, per se, 
a distinction of considerable importance in the 
relation it bears to what is understood as 
high art. The classification involves no dis- 
paragement of an exercise of art of the highest 
value, whether considered for the historical in- 
terest that attaches to it, where it is employed 
in portraying the great and remarkable men of 
the age, or for the strong claim it has on our 
affections and sympathies in placing before us 
the traits of those who aredear to us. It simply 
professes to mark the strong difference between 
an art of fact and individuality, and one which 
owes its character and excellence to the oppor- 
tunity it affords for the play of fancy, invention, 
and to the principle of displaying beauty of form 
in giving it its expression. The practice differs 
almost from the starting-point ; the only common 
ground on which the two classes of portrait, 
and, so to say, ideal sculpture are founded, being 
imitation, It is in the conduct or treatment of 
this that their several distinctive courses are 
marked. 

There is a peculiarity in regard to the com- 
memorative sculpture of the ancients which is in 
rather striking contrast to modern practice. In 
their public monuments they dwelt on the facts, 
or the service performed, leaving the indi- 
viduality, and even the name of the actor in it, 
to the fame acquired by the value of the service. 
Thus the illustration of the great deeds attri- 
buted to the heroes of the Grecian mythology 
and history,—as the destruction of wild beasts, 
the removal of some plague or abuse affecting 
the well-being of the community ; the conquest 
of enemies; the extermination of robbers; the 
righting of wrong,—all founded on facts, yet 
poetically clothed by the genius of the people 
ia the various striking myths of Theseus and the 
Minotaur, the labours of Hercales, the battles of 
the Greeks and Amazons, of the Centaurs and 
Lapitha, and similar subjects,—first make their 
impression in the representations of the events 
that have illustrated the national or local history. 
Tradition carried down the names of some of 
those who were believed to have conferred these 
benefits on the country,—as Hercules, Theseus, 
Jason, the Argonauts, and others,—but, ex- 
cept conventionally, no attempt was made to 
convey a likeness of the hero himself. In- 





deed, during the period of the best school of 


Greek art, portrait, in the sense of accurate 
likeness, was not recognised as a fitting exercise 
of sculpture. Those known of ancient Greek 
poets and philosophers are purely imaginary 
and of a later date than their subjects. 

And here, no doubt, may be found one of the 
causes of the superior character of the best an- 
cient art, where the particular and the personal 
were always kept subordinate to the general 
scheme. Even where ideal beauty was not, as 
among the Greeks, the study of the artistas and 
people, the same principle is found. The Assy- 
rians and the Egyptians illustrated, as is seen in 
the sculpture and decoration of their temples, his- 
torical events of national interest ; but, excepting 
by means of symbols or accessories, the king or 
hero cannot be distinguished by personal traita 
from others taking part in the scenes repre- 
sented. In the modern practice, sculpture scarcely 
attempts the dramatic or scenic representation 
of any remarkable action. In erecting statues 
of public men, the purpose seems to be to indi- 
vidualise the actor without any distinct or 
intelligible reference to the special service ren- 
dered. It is to be inferred that he has de- 
served well of his country, and, therefore, that 
a statue has been voted by Parliament, and 
paid for out of the public purse; but what the 
distinct ground of the honour may be is left to 
be supplied by memory, or by reference to some 
printed record of it. 

To proceed with our remarks on portrait. 
Portrait deals with the particular ; high art with 
the general, The essence of portrait is to mark 
distinctly personal and individual traita,and to fix 
in special types the character of the definite man. 
High, or fine art claims to aink the individual, and 
to express Nature at large, or in her forms of 
normal beauty, as she is exhibited in her uni- 
versal or catholic aspect. This distinct practice 
is not necessarily a lowering in value of the 
former exercise, even as art. The examples left 
us of the treatment of which portrait is capable, 
in the hands of men of genius who have also 
shown their power to produce works of the 
highest excellence in ideal art, will always 
assert a claim to distinction and honour as high- 
class portrait. No works may rank in a higher 
position than such noble productions in portrait 
as many of those prodaced by Raffaclle, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Velasquez. The difference between 
the two classes is in kind: both may, in their 
several ways, be excellent ; bat one may be of a 
higher order than the other. It is true that the 
above reference is to the great works of painters. 
In considering the claims of portrait-scalpture, 
some important admissions must be made, 
to a certain extent, to its disadvantage. 
Compared with painting, it mast, irom its 
limited powers, necessarily hold a distinct, though 
it may not be an inferior position. 

No doubt sculpture can do, in one respect, what 
painting cannot attempt. It can give the absolute 
or rounded form really and distinctly, of which 
the sister art can only give the appearance on a 
flat surface ; but it can do no more, and form only 
will not always convey the impression, though 
it may the fact, of resemblance to the object 
imitated. A well-defined and striking character 
of features will be more easily portrayed, while 
the small, the delicate, and refined will, com- 


Painting will also be more popular, owing to the 
greater number of points of resemblance to its 
subject it is capable of offering. One of the 
most valuable of these is the great aid it derives 
from colour, in giving the tints of the com- 
plexion and the colour of the lips, the eyes, and 
hair; another is the arbitrary arrangement of 
light and shadow, by which the artist can 
secure and fix the effect he desires for his 
picture, whatever position it may occupy ; and 
he derives another great advantage from the 
force or concentration he is able to give his 





work, from the fact of the portrait being seen 


paratively, be almost lost in marble or bronze, - 
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from only one point of view. The sculptor has 
no equivalent ier theee, even in the advantage of 
the multiplication of the aspects in which his 
work may be seen; for though his statue may 
be viewed all round, from every point of view, he 
has no means of managing artistically eitber the 
quantity or quality of his chiar’ oscuro ; and thus 
he never can be sure the (natural) light and 
shadow his works may receive may not, as, 
indeed, often occurs, be utterly ruinous to its 
effect. 

Enough has been said here to show that 
portrait sculpture is not the facile exercise that 
too many, both so called judges and some artists, 
have imagined it to be; and we will hope the 
bearing of these remarks on the true interests of 
this class of art will be apparent as the inquiry 

roceeds. 


: Assuming, then, as is necessary, that portrait 
is to deal with the particular and individual, in 
contradistinction to the general or normal, it 
becomes a matter of immense importance how 
this may be done in modern eculpture, and not 
degrade its position, comparatively, in the scale 
of art. If it is to be simply a reproduction of the 
subject or person to be portrayed, under what 
conditions is the statue to bs presented? Is it 
to be left to each individual sculptor who may 
receive a commission to execute a statue for this 
species of Walhalla to represent his subject just 
as his fancy may dictate? This is by no means 
an unimportant question. It must be remem- 
bered there are two antagonistic principles now 
dividing public opinion on the proper mode of 
conducting art. Both ara supported by able 
argument, and both have had striking illustra- 
tion in practice. One advocates the introduction 
of only the higher classes of form, modifying and 
repudiating where it is practicable all that is 
coarse and repulsive in the common aspect of 
nature. This view has in its support the prac- 
tice of the greatest schools of art, ancient and 
modern. The other requires the realistic or 
naturalistic treatment of imitative art; that is, 
close and conscientious copying, irrespective of 
beauty. Without entering in‘o a controversy 
on this long-disputed point, it does become a 
matter of importance to inquire how the artists 
are to be instracted in preparing their works for 
the proposed Government scheme. The advo- 
cate for ultra realism would represent his sub- 
ject with every peculiarity, even to deformity, 
by which he had been familiarly known. If by 
an accident he should have baen deprived of a 
limb, he would have the statue represented go 
mutilated: as is, indeed, seen in some portraits 
of eminent msn who had snffered that losa in 
the public service. Here the only reference 
to the part Natare has had in the subject is 
necessarily confined to representing the face of 
the individua!,—a feature not a!ways offering an 
opportunity for the most favourable display of art. 
Where the artist who traly feels that fiae art 
has its requirements and obligations will know 
how to modify defects, and still preserve suffi- 
cient character ani likeness, the realist will 
contend for the scrupulous reproduction of the 
most minute peculiarities. In painting this has 
been done even to imitating varicose veins, and 
similar unpleasant indications of physical in- 
firmity, on the ground that sach representation, 
however disagrezable, is “trae to nature.” 
Soulpture wanting co'oar cannot proceed to 
quite the same lengths, and yet, in principle, it 
is to this that portrait in sculpture seems now 
to be tending; and so coa‘s, waistcoats, and 
similar details of the prevailing mode are con- 
sidered to come under the term “ naturalistic ;” 
when, so far from being “ natural,” they are 
only the accidents of a time of bai tuste. To 
iusist apon the imitation of such objects simply 
on the plea of trathful copying beiag the only 
true purpose of art, would excuse every enor- 
mity or offence against good taste that could be 
perpetrated under such a despotism. It would 
all art to mere commonplace copying, 
the most ordinary practitioner, with a 
moderate power of modolling and carving, would 
here be working quite on an equality with the 
best educated sculptor. There would be no 
choice allowed for s-lection or rejection; ac- 
curate imitation alone would be the test of an 
artist’s accomplishment. This would leave room 
for every possible abuse. There is no example 
at present in Eagland of a statue of a naval or 
military man, without his leg, or legs; bat it 
would not be in worse taste to record this acci- 
dent than it is to represent a man with only one 
pr a: the priaciple ps throughout. It is 
ignores nt. ; i 
obedient to the naturalistic theosy. 7?) Pat itis 


The ultra-purist, again, might on his side, 
contend for so much liberty in modifying the 
accidents and commonplace of ordinary nature 
as to lose all individuality in his system of 
generalisation ; and faithfal, even to prejadice, 
to his creed that sculpture should deal only with 
the beautiful in form, claim to represent his 
subject, after the examples of the Greek clas- 
sical schools, in a tunic; or, as Canova repre- 
sented Napoleon I. in the colossal statue at 
Apsley House, entirely naked. It is needless to 
enlarge on the absurdity and inconsistency of 
such treatment of modern portraiture. But, while 
it may not be easy to lay down any precise rule 
on the proper course to be followed, so as to 
preserve truthfalness and yet not make the 
work vulgar and commonplace, and, on the 
other hand, to give the impress of real refined 
art to a work which must, in order to falfil ite 
purpose, have the stamp of individaality, it may 
still be contended that some saving conditions 
may be insisted on if a work is to be classed in 
the category of fine art, and not be mere ordi- 
nary figure-making. 

It surely must be in the power, as it is 
within the province of art, to treat a statue 
that may possibly require, for special reasons, 
the introduction of unartistic details or ac- 
cessories, in a manner to divert attention 
from such minutie, or, at any rate, to lessen 
their force; whereas it is too generally the 
rule now-a-days to give undue prominence to 
such objects, to the sacrifice of all the nobler 
aims of sculpture. No style, or rather class of 
practice, affords greater opportunity for such 
abuse, and consequent lowering of art, than does 
portrait sculptare ; and as this branch of art is 
now widely employed, the remarks and warnings 
here offered are not out of place. We shall con- 
tinue the subject. 











THE PASSION PLAY AT OBER 
AMMERGAU. 


WE have been present at the second represen- 
tation of what may well be considered one of 
the greatest wonders of the age. To justify such 
an assertion, let us glance at the place where 
this Miracle Play is enacted, and by whom, and 
in what way. 
Deep in a lovely valley, surrounded by rocky 
heights, among which the highest is that of the 
oddly conical-shaped Kofelberg, lies a small 
village, of 217 houses, and 1,100 inhabitantw. 
The houses are comparatively large, constructed 
thus for the benefit of the visitors who throng 
every ten yeara to see the Passion Spiel. The 
village is essentially a village. It has no 
market-place,—no market at any time of the 
year,—thus preserving its exclusiveness still 
more. The inhabitants are mostly carvers in 
wood, from the small toy-figures of animals and 
such like, of 6 pfennig (about a halfpenny), to 
exquisitely carved copies of Rubens’s ‘* Descent 
from the Cross,” and Leonardo da Vinci’s “ La-t 
Supper,” varying in price from 51. to15!. They 
export largely to Switzerland, the Tyro!,—to 
America even. With the exception of a very 
few articles, imported from Narenberg daring the 
months of the Passion Spiel, all is made in Ober 
Ammergau by the people of the village, They 
are of a simple, single-minded, deeply-religious 
character. Far removed from town-life, their 
ealling confined to either land-labour or wood- 
carving, or both in one; their education well 
cared for; all their cares centred in their little 
village of Ammergau; with an intelligence far 
above the common rua of German peasantry,—this 
little nest of peasants continues, entirely without 
any foreign aid, to carry out and bring, each ten 
years, nearer to perfection this wonderful reali- 
sation of the most mysterious and tragic event 
since the world b 

Firat, let us tell how this little spot can 
be approached. From the north from Munich, 
by two hours’ traio, one reaches Weilheim, 
whence by carriage the village is reached 
ia seven hours. A variety in the journey 
may be made by journeying by train to S:ara- 
berg only from Muaich, aod thence by steam- 
boat on the Starnberg lake to Seehanpt, 
whence by carriage the same road is joined as 
from Weilheim. Both lead to Ettal, the re- 
en movastery, founded early in the four- 
sen'h century, formerly occupied by near: 
a hundred Benedictine pana ’ i 

Coming south, a long drive of sixteen or 
eighteen hours is requisite from Innsbruck. 





Each way is beautifal. From the north, the 
grand, now deeply snow-capped mountains of 





the Bavarian Highlands form a 

equal in beauty to any view in Switzerland or 
the Tyrol. Coning from the south, the beauty 
of the scenery surpasses that from the north, 
Parsenkirchen, a town four hours’ drive from 
Ober Ammergau forms a good resting - place, 
and is well provided with inns and dwelling. 
places. Arrived at Ober Ammerganu, the night 
previously to the “ Passion Spiel,” the quiet 
village has lost its character. Vehicles of all 
kinds are arriving from every point, bringing 
strangers from all lands. 

Those already arrived, more prudently the day 
before, ocoupy seats outside the houses to sea 
the new comers enter. All are greeted by the 
villagers with a polite earnestness to oblige. 
Those whose sleeping-rooms are already secured 
find their abode; the less fortunate are directly 
cared for with the utmost kindness. All intend. 
ing to visit Ammergau should secure both rooms 
and tickets some weeks previously, 

We are there, and we learn the origin of this 
Mystery Play. In 1684, the village and its 
neighbourhood were devastated by a pestilence 
that decimated ite people. The monks of Ettal, 
as those who had the care of the souls of the 
people, counselled ng fe should be ore 
that e ten years represent the 
sicecal our Lord, that by such means their 
minds might be elevated, their hearts made more 
gratefal for their owm exemption from those 
sufferiogs that had overtaken their plague- 
stricken relatives. 

For the first fifty years the monks presided 
over these representations, which were coupled 
with all the horrors and additions of 
the mystery plays of the Middle Ages. The 
devil, with his court, held # conspicuous part, 
and Jadas’s end was displayed with too minute 
@ reality. : 

The carrying out of this vow was nearly 
suspended at the beginning of this centary, and 
one of the oldest of the players appeared at 
Manich, before the King Maximilian Joseph, and 
as the simple orator explained how they had 
sought only, by the display of the sufferings 
and death of the Saviour, to produce a deeper 
feeling of gratitade, and more holiness of life 
among their people, the king relented, and dis- 
missed the old man with a permission to continue 
the Passion Play, and thus ite existence was 
preserved, 

The Monastery of Ettal had suffered from 
the French invasion, and in the beginning of the 
century its possessions fell into the hands of the 
State. Dr. Ottmar Weis, a Benedictine member 
of Ectal, who had remained and gained a living 
as teacher in a neighbouring school, residing stil! 
in his coll at Etsal, came to the help of the 
people in 1843, and assisted them in weeding 
the play of what had been deemed objectionable, 
re-editing the text of the version, writing it as 
nearly verbatim to the Scriptures as possible. 
This has been again altered and curtailed. 
Originally the words spoken were in blank verse; 
they are now in prose, edited by one of the 
schoolmasters of Ammergau. The music is a'so 
the composition of one of the people. The 
whole arrangement of theatre, decorations, 
tableaux vivants, orchestra, dresses, all are 
carried out by ths villagers themselves. A com- 
mittee of six psrsons assist at the posing of the 
whole of the scenes and tableaux. Inclading 
the orchestra of forty, and singers numbering 
nineteen, above 500 of the villagers are employed 
in the representation. Following the examp!e 
of the Mystery Plays of the Middle Ages, which 
were copied from the old Greek plays, they have 
their chorus or genius of the play, with their 
speaker in the midst to introduce the subject 
of each scene. The previous evening, at the 
“ Benediction,” in the church, we heard some 
fine music; and after all nen eeree Ie 
orchestra marched through village, 
some gay march. The whole night through the 
villagers, from all parts, in holiday costame, 
flocked in. At 5 a.m. all the country people 
arrived, and were sauntering about to visit their 
friends. At 8 commenced the Passion Spiel. 
The theatre is erected at the end of the village, 
at the foot of a green sloping hill, Tne pro- 
scenium, open to the sky, is about 80 ft, wide, 
and, before the scene, 20 ft. deep. 

The drop-scene, about 20 ft. wide, represents 
the city of Jerusalem. On either side, a folding” 
door and balcony above the houses © 


Annas and Pontius Pilate. Oa eachside, beyond, 
are well-perspectived streets of Jerusalem. For 
the audience, from each side of the orchestra, 
and beyond, for 100 ft., are gradated benches for 
the “ parterre” ticket-holders,—prices ranging 
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from 30 kreuzers, or about 10d., to 1s. 64.,—all 
open, and about 5,000 in number. There are then 


Throughout the whole, the chorus delivered 
recitative or song, the subj 
before the scene while the ta 


S 


scene was preceded by one or more tableaux from 
the Old Testament typical of the subject. 

Then followed the Entry of Christ into Jeru- 
salem, introducing at least 300 on the 
scene. The young man ing the Christus 
has a simple dignity of mien, joined to a grace 
and majesty in every movement, and an almost 
sublime expression of countenance that is most 
striking. In each scene, from first to last, not 
an action, not a movement was overdone by him. 
The same self-command, self-dignity was upheld 
throughont. The actions, the supposed bearing 
of Our Lord on earth, were so thoroughly 
imagined and so ly realised by him, that 
avy doubt of the man’s inner deep feeling and 
realisation of the sacred character he was 
endeavouring to depict left the mind. 

As the stern rebuker of the sellers and buyers 
in the Temple; as the tender son taking leave 
of His mother to do His appointed work ; a3 the 
friend of Martha and Mary ; as the holy institator 
of the Last Supper, the humble washer of His 
apostles’ feet; as the man bowed down on the 
Mount of Olives with the knowledge of forth- 
coming suffering and desertion of His followers ; 
as the bold, brave supporter of insult at the 
hands of his accusers; His dignified bearing 
before the high priests, His meekness in bearing 
His tortures from the soldiers; and lastly, that 
most wonderful of scenes, His death,—all were 
an esthetic realisation never seen before on any 
depicted scene. We cannot call it acting,—it 
was too real, too perfect. We have taken the 
principal character, the best; but that of Judas 
was little inferior in its completeness. 

The action never flagged, never altered. Hach 
man characterised his prototype as none could 
have wished altered. The dresses were archaic, 
and the colouring most artistic. 

The tableaue vivants were really living 
As far as could be, the woodouts of Albrecht 
Direr’s twenty-four scenes from the life of the 
Saviour were depicted, both in the moving 
scenes and the tableaux. Among the latter the 
murder of Abel, in which the statuesque pose 
of Cain was most admirable. The Shepherds 
visited by the Angel, Ahasuerus and Esther, the 
Manna in the Wilderness, Joseph sold to his 
brethren, his triampbal entry, and the Sacrifices 
in the Temple, if one may make an invidious 
distinction among so many admirable pictures, 
were peculiarly artistic. The scenes enacted, 
the clearness of delivery of the text, the natural 
acting, if we may make use of such an expres- 
sion, were perfectly astounding. It is so much 
to be regretted that there should be a drawback 
to relate to so almost perfect a production ; but 
the women introduced in the moving drama are 
that drawback. The is good, quiet, well- 
costumed; but the M lene and the other 
women are ill chosen, ill posed ; the angel also is 
without wings. These, we hear, were, in con- 
sequence of a severe criticism, done away with 
by the committee. The length of the music and 
chorus might, we think, be wisely curtailed. 
The performance lasts from 8 a.m. till 11°30. A 
repose of one hour, and from 12°30 to 5, con- 
tinues the second part. 

We will not here enter into the subject of 
how far it should be i to depict so 
minutely and vividly the last safferings on the 
Cross of our Saviour—the crucifixion itself. We 
believe that the enactors themselves do it in the 
epirit in which it was meant, and for the end 
intended. We never heard a doubt whispered on 
the subject. The sacred drama is more thrilling, 
more heart-stirriog, than pen can describe. 

That a smal! nest of villagers, hidden among 
the mountains, can produce eo highly sesthetical, 
80 artistic, so refined, so uniqae, so elevating a 
sacred play, is iteelf a miracle. The Christus 


returned the next day to his wood-carving. The 
dignified Pontius Pilate to h's work. All to 
their labours in the workshop or the fields, for 
the hay is being made, and each has his bit of 
land to himself, as his own , in this 
well-to-do village. The children to their school 
all pursuing their work, but intelligently, and to 
the best of their powers. And again they 


a 


put on the dresses of their appointed characters, | 


which they retain as long as can, and again 
astonish the comers from vA of the world 
for several more representations this summer. 

The distance is 
undergo; but let each one, 
the Passion Spel, if possible be present to judge 
for himself. There is nothing contrary to our 
Reformed rendering of the Scriptures introdaced, 
save the imprint of the face of our Saviour on 
the handkerchief of the Sta. Veronica—not effeo- 
tively done: it might pass unobserved by many. 

The solemnity and length of time, nearly 
twenty minutes, during which the painful and 
vivid scene of the crucifixion is taking place, is 
what is most solemnly witnessed. Not a move- 
ment, not a whisper, is heard; nought buat the 
efforts to suppress expressions of feeling. It 
should be seen once in a life, and no more. 

The representations were interrupted last 
year on account of the war. Six of the villagers 
were killed and eight wounded. 

The , Which amounted last year to 
45,000 guiden (3,7501.), were, after paying the 
expenses incarred, spent in improvements to the 
village, repairs of the church, help to the needy, 
repairs and improvements of schools, and the 
rest was divided among the actors. 

The remaining re tations will take place 
on the 9¢b, 16th, 25th, and 30th of July; 6ch, 14th, 
20th, and 27th of August; and 3rd, 9th, 17th, 
and 24th of September. ‘ 








THE INDIAN COURT 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Tue art, the indastry, the social institutions, 
even the architecture and scenery of India, are 
amply illustrated in the new annex to the Inter- 
national Exhibition, which was opened, for a 
private view, on the 6th inst. Private, indeed, 
is a comparative term ; for the crowd within the 
gaily-decorated hall was not less dense than that 
which renders movement through the other gal- 
leries of the series by no means easy, as the day 
wears on. The Indian Court deserves honour- 
able mention, in a style peculiar to itself for the 
present year, in the matter of catalogue. The 
French Court, the last opened, as our readers 
will remember, had, tout bonnement, no catalogue 
at all. Of the irregularities and deficiencies of 
the General Catalogue, published in two parts, 
enough has been said in our pages, faintly as 
they have echoed the general grumble of the 
public. It is, therefore, a matter for joyful 
surprise to find, on the very day of the private 
view, before the sounds of the hammer are wel 
silenced, a neat, trim little book, in a respectable 
brown cover, containing 183 pages, and de- 
scribing 2,933 articles, attainable for the reason- 
able price of 6d. The descriptions contained in 
this catalogue, as may be properly expected, are 
printed on slips of paper, and serve as labels to 
the objects. In the domestic pottery, an impor- 
tant collection of some thousand articles, the 
labels are as yet unattached; and this slight 
exception to the generally perfect order in which 
the Exhibition was opened, is sufficient to show 
how much the public are indebted to the perse- 
verance, energy, and skill that have effected so 
much in so short a space of time. 

The Indian Department of the International 
Exhibition of 1871 is not, indeed, like a certain 
Chinese exhibition which we remember being 
opened in London more years ago than it is 
necessary to count, the introduction of a veritable 
slice of India into our capricious climate. We 
are not ushered into halls carefully sheltered 
from the light, as well as from the heat, of a 
tropical sun, and o , ‘by all sorts of con- 
trivances, for the admission of air, to the excla- 
sion, however, of fatal thorough draught. We 
do not peep through unglazed windows upon 
Indian scenery. Bat if the stage scenery be 
absent, there is enough to give every serious 
investigator ample information. The amount of 
knowledge that may be attained as to the pro- 
ducts, and thus as to the requirements, of this 
vast insula, is surprising. The exhibits are 
divided into twelve classes. The first consists 
of paintings, drawings, and enamels. It is 





divided into five sections, respectively com- 
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prising paintings on talo (a special Indian art 
paintings on 3 red he and drawings Z 
water colours; decorative painting on wood; 
decorative painting on papier miché; and enamel 
painting. Class II. consists of mosaics, sculp- 
tare, modelling, carving, and chasing in different 
materials. Its sixteen sections are,—gold work 
silver work, jewelry and enamel ornaments, 
brass and other metal ware, Kooftgari work, 
Bidree work (which two local adjectives we will 
forthwith explain), mosaics in marble, inlaid 
work, carvings in marble and stone, carvings in 
soapstone, carvings in jade, agate, rock crystal, 

in sandal-wood i tae - 
carvings - , Carvings in a 
figures modelled in clay, and Indian fruits mo- 
delled in clay. 

The Kooftgari work, we must interrnpt our 
summary to explain, is the manufacture of steel 
inlaid with gold, which is carried on principally 
in Goojerat and Sealkote, in the Punjanb. That 
of the latter place is distinguished by higher 
finish. In former days, we are told by Dr. 
Forbes Watson, the director of the department, 
the Kooftgari work was principally employed in 
the ornamentation of arms; but it is now ex- 
tended to a variety of fancy articles of personal 
decoration, such as bracelets, brooches, and ear- 
rings. The work is produced by drawing the 
pattern, with a fine steel probe, on the surface 
of the metal to be ornamented. When the 
pattern is complete, the article is heated over a 
charcoal fire, and fine gold wire is hammered 
into the lines traced by the probe. The surface 
is then polished with an agate rubber, cleaned 
with lime-juice, and burnished. The beantifal 
steel cabinet, caskets, and other objects, which 





have been produced by Signor Cortelazzo, of 
Vicenza, and some of which are exhibited among 
the Italian objects of art,are apparently executed 
in @ somewhat similar manner. 

The Bidree work, to explain the second local 
title, is a species of pewter plate, principally 
executed at Bidree, in the Deccan. The pewter 
is, in the first instance, shaped upon a form 
made of cow-dung and clay. A design is cut 
upon it, and the silver is then applied ia leaves, 
and hammered on over the incised parts, where it 
is cut by the process; when borders are reqaired 
a silver wire is introduced. Hooka bowls and 
chillums (the pipe part of the hooka) are prin- 
cipally decorated in this way. 

The third class of exhibits contains three 
sections, viz., engravings, lithographs, and 
photographs and photo-zincographs. Class IV. 
consists of architectural designs; Class V. con- 
tains the most costly and precious of the ex- 
hibits, under the two sections of hand or loom 
embroidery, and Cashmere shawls; Class VI. 
somprises designs for decorative manufacturers ; 
Class VIL, reproductions of ancient works of 
art ; Class VIII. is devoted to pottery ; Class 1X. 
comprises three sections, namely, woollens, raw 
wools, and carpets and rugs; Class X. consists of 
educational works and appliances ; Class XI. of 
scientific inventions and new discoveries; and 
Class X{I. of miscellaneous articles of Indian 
mannufactare. 

The paintings on talc, of which eighteen are 
exhibited, wil! be familiar to many of our readers 
as a special Oriental form of art. They in no 
respect resemble paintings on glass, except in the 
fact of the perfect transparency of the ground. 
While there is no attempt to prodace that 
graduated perspective and deceptive imitation 
of natural scenery which is the aim of Earopean 
art, and while there is an equal absence of that 
bold imaginative indication of nature which is 
proper to the artists of Japan, a very good 
notion of Indian costume, habit, and life may be 
arrived at from these paintings. No. 2 is “ Dole- 
jattra,” a holy procession of Hindoos, by a native 
artist, from Patna. A sattee, or widow burning, 
and a Hindoo marriage ceremony, are also from 
Patna, and there are other scenes from Bengal. 

Among the paintings on ivory, special notice 
is due to the portraits of Eastern celebrities, by 
Ishmael Khan, of Delhi, which are exhibited by 
the Government of the Parjaub. This artist is 
very skilfal in copying pictares, and in repro- 
its on ivory. The ivory used is 
from the wild elephants of the Nepal 
fine glue which covers the paint- 
them the effect of enamel, comes 
and is ground and polished into 
at Dethi. The portrait on ivory of 

three sons of the Jaghiredar of Arnee, by 
ikai Singha Perumal, of Tanjore, is exquisite 
i finish, and highly characteristic in execu- 
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hardly inferior, although it is observable that the 
artist renders the expression of his fellow- 
countryman with far more vigour and truth 
than the lineaments of the European. There is 
also a carved black coffret, with ivory carvings 
set in the lid, by Ishmael Khan, of great 
beauty. 

Among the water-colour drawings is a collec- 
tion of eighty common pictures, executed by 
natives, in the Calcutta bazaars, and used by 
the poorer classes for the adornment of the mud 
walls of their houses. These are chiefly inte- 
resting as showing the large demand which 
seems to exist for pictures amongst the poorest 
natives. There is one series of mythological 
drawings, by native artists, and another of 
sketches of the craftsmen of North-western 
India, by Mr. J. L. Kipling, of Bombay, illus- 
trating fifty-six distinct industrial processes 
There are also ten pictures by a native artist of 
Umritsur, in the Panjaub, representing industrial 
and mythological subjects. 

In the illustrations of decorative painting on 
wood, great use is made of lacquer, both black 
and red. There are two boxes painted with 
antelopes and other animals in imitation of inlaid 
work, from Bombay, which might well be thought 
to be wood mosaic. A tray ornamented with a 
design in relief, painted on lac, is worthy of 
remark, There are boxes of split bamboo, 
lacquered and painted, of which the process of 
manufacture is thus described :—The box is 
formed into the shape required ia fine bamboo 
basket-work. It is dipped into lacquer, and 
buried for five or six days, until the wood oil 
is properly set. This process is then repeated. 
On the lacquer thus produced, the intended 
pattern is traced. A red pigment is then rubbed 
over the whole, but bites only where the tracing 
has been made. After a few days the super- 
flaous red pigment is rubbed off. A yellow 
pattern is subsequently produced by a similar 
method. The patterns are free-hand, traced 
with an iron style. When the decoration is 
complete, the box is placed on a lathe, and 
polished with fiae charcoal. 

The paintings on papier miché comprise some 
very beautiful objects. No. 100 is a pair of 
round trays, decorated by native artists of Cash- 
mere, exhibited by the Earl of Mayo. No. 108 
is a tray, with jug, cups, and saucers, exhi- 
bited by the Maharajah of Cashmere; card- 
boxes, glove-boxes, tea - caddies, cigar - cases, 
* goglets”” or water-bottles, a teapot, an arm- 
chair, and other objects are contained in the 
section. 

Under the head of Examel Painting will be 
found a fine drinking-cup and cover, with a 
saucer, in parcel gilt enamelled silver, of elabo- 
rate workmanship, from Aurungabad, in the 
Deccan, exhibited by the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment. There is also a portrait of the Maha- 
rajah of Cashmere, enamelled on gold. 

The collection of gold-work contains objects 
not only of industrial interest, but of bigh intrinsic 
value. The goldsmiths of Western India are 
either Marwaree, Gujerathi, Kutchi, or Dekkani, 
by birth. They generally work on ornaments worn 
by their caste men and by people of their own 
country. The usual practice is for the intending 
purchaser to find the material. The artizan 
charges from 3 annas to 2 rupees per tola (from 
14d. to 4s. for about four-tenths of an ounce in 
weight), according to the simplicity or richness 
of the design. These people, who have been 
goldsmiths for many generations, possees, like 
their fellow-craftsmen in Italy and elsewhere, 
secret methods of working and welding the noble 
metals, which they guard with great jealousy. 
The Governor of Bombay exhibits a tray of 
gold ornaments, including a pair of earrings, 
brooch, and two female head ornaments. There 
is a remarkable head ornament, and a delicate 
pair of chains intended to hang from the ears, 
exhibited with other articles by the Maha- 
rajah of Vizianagram. A still more elabo- 
rate head ornament, a gold “jalabadi,” comes 
from Madras. A cup and cover in chased gold, 

from Cashmere, is exhibited by Lord Mayo. A 
gold cup, from Mandally, is sent by the 
committee. These cups are first roughly ham- 
mered into the shape designed, and then filled 
in with melted shell lac. When the lac has 
cooled, the design is hammered upon the cup 
with punches of various kinds. The workman- 
— may be ptr as the reverse of the 

uropean repoussé work. A vinaigrette, 
brooch, and a pair of earrings, formed of ti ; 
claws set in gold, which are valued as amulets 
as well as ornaments, are exhibited by the 








Bengal committee. There is a hand-pike, with | 


mounts of gold, from Gwalior, sent by the 
Mahajarah of Scindia ; and a sword, with gold 
mounts, exhibited by the Maharajah of Jeypore, 
remarkable for its perfect simplicity,—plain gold 
and plain steel. 

The silver work comprises some of the most 
beautiful objects in the Exhibition. It is very 
remarkable to see features that have passed 
away from among ourselves reflected from the 
unchanging East. Thus, in a dozen table-spoons, 
from native designs, executed by the Madras 
Industrial School of Arts, we recognise the very 
form of our old christening gift, the “’Postle 
Spoon,” —a many-handed Indian deity beiog 
substituted, in some instances, for key-bearing 
Peter, or sworded Paul. A parcel gilt claret-jug, 
of Lucknow work, is exhibited by the Govern- 
ment of Oade. A set of ornaments in silver 
filagree, consisting of a brooch, bracelet, ear- 
rings, and necklace, exhibited by the Govern- 
ment of the Panjaub, closely resembles the deli- 
cate work produced at Genoa. A tea-pot and 
driaking-cups, in chased silver, from Cashmere, 
are exhibited by Mr. R. Chapman, and are 
enough to excite the envy of the lovers of old 
silver. Thereisalsoalovely tea-service, comprising 
teapot, sugar-basin, and cream-jag,—each of the 
later two articles abont the size of an orange,— 
from Kutch; exhibited, together with delicate 
rose-water bottles, and ostrich eggs mounted in 
silver, by the Governor of Bombay. Quaint 
adaptations of animal forms are not absent. 
There is a powder-flask, from Rajpootana, in the 
unexpected shape of a fish. The bracelets and 
brooch of silver and “ Roodraksh” beads, from 
Poonah, form an elegant set of ornaments. And 
there is actually a chignon, exhibited by the 
Nagpoor Committee, as requiring, or required 
by, a silver head ornament. Let our fair readers 
know that it is of coarse and by no means dear 
hair, and that it is called a“ Chowrinruddee.” It 
resembles the mane of the Warthog at the 
Zoological Gardens. A large chased betel-box, 
and a cup in repoussé work from Rangoon, are of 
great beauty ; and so are four pairs of muffizeers, 
from Kutch. Then we have a coffer, or betel- 
nut box, in enamelled filigree, from the Deccan, 
exhibited by the Hyderabad Government; and 
specimens of weapons, ornaments, table utensils, 
and other objects, richly and elaborately executed 
in this noble metal. We must give another 
article to the remainder of this Court. 








TO, AT, AND FROM BERLIN. 


Havine become possessed by an irresistible 
desire to witness the triumphal entry of the 
victorious German troops into Berlin, we started 
off at short notice, a week before the eventful 
16th of June, 1871. We had taken the pre- 
caution to send two telegrams to pave the way 
for a favourable reception, to the former of which 
the reply came that there was not a room to be 
had in all Berlin for love or money; but the 
latter brought us for answer that beds were 
reserved for us, and the windows belonging 
thereunto were also at our disposal, at a certain 
price. Of course we gladly closed with this 
offer, exorbitant though it was; but, once 
arrived, we found that had we only known our 
ground, we could have concluded much more 
advantageous arrangements on the spot. So 
Jarge a provision for spectators had been made, 
that excellent seats were sold at Jast for about 
as many shillings as we gave pounds. However, 
we were sheltered from the expected rain, and 
were shaded from the actual sunshine, the painful 
effects of which we saw afterwards on many an 
otherwise fair neck and throat, for parasols were, 
of course, not allowed to be used. 

Though just now “the Entry” is the all-im- 
portant topic, yet the journey itself to Berlin 
need not be passed over in silence. Starting 
from London, a very nice French family were 
our travelling companions; papa, mamma, and 
@ fair-haired, Bébée, of some three years 
old. They were returning to Paris, after an 
absence of ten months, and told how that their 
home was near the Aro-de-Triomphe, the most 
sarap bombarded quarter, and that they had 

ost everything! They appeared very subdued 
and sad; seemed pleased to have on interest 
taken in them and their pawvre pays; and 
gratefal for kind wishes that they might find 
things oe than they expected. Of course we 
were carefal not to speak of the 

before them. eaenened 

War has made the passport nuisance more 
rampant tham ever. Passports were taken at 
Calais, and each owner had to rush and reclaim 





his precious document just as the train was on 
the verge of departure; and they were re. 
examined on the Belgian frontier. Then at 
Biondain, half an hour afterwards, there was the 
turn-out from the train and the turn-in to the 
Douane, though the luggage was “ booked 
through ” to Brussels. 

Our steamboat had to miss the 
express train, so we found ourselves at fault all 
day long. At Tournai we waited an immense 
time, and then had to be sent round by Ghent ! 
The bridge over the Scheldt at Tournai, man 
will remember, is a picturesque structure, wi 
a large round tower at each end, Perkin 
Warbeck owned himself the son of a Tournai 
Jew. Henry VIII. took the town in 1513, and 
presented Wolsey with the see; but, in 1518, 
Francis I. bribed him by a promise to obtain him 
the papacy, to relinquish it, and also to sell him 
the town. Chilperic died here; Clovis was born 
and resided here; and Childeric L., father of 
Clovis, died here, 482. He founded the cathe. 
dral, though the greater part of the present 
buildiog, dates no farther back than the twelfth 
century. His coffin was opened in 1655, when, 
amongst other relics, the golden bees from his 
robe were found, which were afterwards adopted 
by Napoleon I. In 1581 a noble lady, Princess 
Christine d’Espinoi, defended the town against 
the Prince of Parma. In the townhall is 
Gallait’s picture of the Counts Egmont and 
Horne. The swords with which they were 
beheaded are preserved at Beloil, six miles from 
Ath. They were execated on the Grande Place 
in Brussels, 1568, by order of the cruel Dake 
of Alva. 

At Courtrai, charming public gardens, walks, 
and avenues on the border of the River Lys, run 
parallel with the railway. It is noted for its 
flax and its damask table-linen. Under its 
walls, as some readers may like to be reminded, 
the “ Battle of Golden Spurs” was gained in 
1302 by 20,000 Fiemings, chiefly weavers of 
Ghent and Brages, under the Count of Namur, 
over the French, headed by the Comte d’ Artois. 
After the battle 700 gilt spurs were gathered up. 
Four miles from Waereghem Station lies the 
village of Roosbecke, near which Philip van 
Arteveldt, the brewer of Ghent, was defeated in 
1382 by the French, and perished with 20,000 of 
his countrymen. 

One quarter of an hour at Ghent, and then on 
to Brussels, but only time enough allowed there 
to dice and wash : both equally necessary opera- 
tions, considering it was twenty-two hours since 
we began our journey. On the route to Brus- 
sels an amusing incident occurred. Two gentle- 
manly young Belgians, who were very friendly 
with us, but, for some reason or none, gave each 
other the “cold shoulder” (one who was a bit of 
a dandy possibly looking askauce at the other 
because he was so decidedly “in mufti”), 
were led by the accident of asking an address, 
to discover they were fellow-townsmen; that 
“ mufti” had a brother in Brussels with whom 
“dandy” was on most iotimate terms; and 
that, moreover, he had for some time corre- 
sponded with “ mafti” who resided in London, 
and had had nomerous business transactions 
with him and his firm. Of course, they now 
became fast friends, and walked off arm-in-arm. 
Who is it that says, “ Always treat your enemy 
as if he were destined to be your friend, and 
your friend as though he might some day become 
your enemy ?” 

At Verviers a drenching storm made de- 
scending from, and remounting to, the un- 
sheltered i an uD t experience. 
At Herbesthal, the first Prussian station, ™ 
French soldiers were waiting to be carried b 
to France: men, mostly very young, looking very 
shabby, and their soiled uniforms showing that 
among them, they represented pretty nearly all 
branches of the service, and many of the regi- 
ments. They seemed on good terms with the 
Prussians, and neither saddened by 
their captivity nor elated by the near prospect 
of returning home. 

At Aachen, Charlemagne was born, and 
he died here in 814, A recent and very in- 
teresting p by Profvssor Donaldson tells 
the mode of his interment and the subsequent 
opening of his tomb, 1165. At Kéln we ar- 
rived at ten o’clock at night, after having been 
thirty-one houra en route. The handsome railway 
station was decorated inside and out, with gar- 
lands, wreaths, flags, coats of arms, and shields 
bearing the name and date of various victo- 
ries gained over the French during the late 
campaign. Here several of the renowned 
helmets were seen; and on the bare boards 
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inside the station, soundly sleeping amongst all 
the noise and bustle of arrival and departure of 
travellers and luggage, lay a large number of 
German soldiers, he dusty and travel-stained, 
booted and accoutred, their arms beside them. 
The spacious apartment, though ordinarily airy 
and open enough, smelt and felt stiflingly close. 
What would it be by the ! 

At the comfortable Hétel du Nord, where we 
only stayed for the night, the principal things 
that attracted attention were the elegant toilet- 
services of our countryman, Minton. His 
pleasant and generous-sized ware appeared also 
at Berlin ; and Copeland’s heavier, less agreeable 
manufacture, at Frankfort. It seems as if the 
Germans, weary of the Engliinders’ constant out- 
cry against the “ pie-dishes” that were given to 
them everywhere in Fatherland by way of wasb- 
hand-basins, had cut the knot of difficulty by 
fetching over for them their own national, and 
natural, washing apparatus; and great is the 
comfort thereof ! 

In the morning we had to be up before five, 
Prussian time, which is here some half-hour 
earlier than London, and leave the hotel about 
seven o'clock to catch the 7:30 train. A glimpse 
en passant was all we could obtain of the pro- 
gressing cathedral. The handsome new railway 
bridge over the Rhine is ornamented with 
equestrian statues and Prussian eagles on the | 
end piers. Diisseldorf was passed at 8:15. The 
country all along, though dreadfally flat and 
uninteresting, looks prosperous, if new buildings 
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Magdeburg,—clocks departing 

from London time. Passed h the fortifica- 
tions and over the Elbe, here a wide, brimming 
river. Again, a large but, this time, ugly, station, 
its wide, long platform crowded with people. 
Lafayette and Carnot were imprisoned in the 
citadel, which is used as a state prison, and is 
built on an island in the Eibe. Baron Trenck 
was confined for a long time in the Star Bastion. 
Tn 1629 Wallenstein besieged the town for seven 
months, Tilly, the ferocious, took it in 1631, 
sacked it, massacred 30,000 people, and be- 
headed the commandant. On the house in 
which he lived can still be traced the inscription, 
‘** Remember the 10th of May, 1631.” Only 139 
houses were left standing. In 1806 Magdeburg 
surrendered to the French, and in 1813 and 
1814 it endured a long and obstinate siege, also 
by the French. The cathedral was shamefully 
injared by them, being turned into a stable and 
warehouse, but it has since been restored. The 
lower part dates from 1200. It is full of archi- 
tectural and artistic beauties, among the latter 
a fine monument in bronze, by Peter Vischer, of 
Nuremberg. Luther went to school at Magde- 
burg, and relates how he used to sing before the 
honges of the great folks, to earn a scanty pit- 
tance. If I remember rightly, the late lamented 
Henri Leys, as well as a living English painter, 
adopted this incident for the subject of one of 
his clever pictures. When Carnot was driven 
out of France by the Bourbon restoration, he 
returned to this scene of his former captivity, 





Springing up everywhere are the test. Rehme has 
& pretty little station—Oeyenhausen, decorated 
with flowers, and good terra-cotta buste, heads 
of animals, and so forth, on medallions, let into 


the walle. It is a favourite spot with invalids,’ churches of great interest, containing monu- 
who come here to take baths of brine. The salt ments in terra-cotta. St. Catherine’s has immense 
water rises from an artesian well, and is made | screens of baked clay, with statuettes in niches ; 
to trickle over large square, neatly-built piles of also an altar-piece of richly-carved wood, and a 


faggots, some of which are seen to the left of the | 
railway, which causes evaporation, and renders | 
it fit for boiling. The well is 3,220 ft. deep. | 

The Wiehengebirge rise abruptly from the | 
terribly flat plain, and are very bold and picta- | 
resque. A wide rent in the ridge, formed, 

doubtless, by the river Weser which flows | 
through, is called the Porta Westphalica, and 
along it the railway and the carriage-road like- 
wise pass. At Minden, hosts of French prisoners | 
were lounging about their encampment, close to 
the railway, guarded by Prussian soldiers; 
it is a large area, reminding one of Alder- 
shott, covered with rough wooden huts, and 
similar temporary and fragile-looking erections. 
An arch of the stone bridge here was blown up 
by the French, 1813, and is still replaced by one 
of wood. “ Pity,” say I, “ the Prussians did not 
make their present French prisoners rebuild it.” 
From Minden to Hanover, the Wesergebirge bound 
the horizon. This portion of the journey was 
almost the only pretty bit of country we had seen 
since landing. At Hanover, two pleasant English 
travelling companions left us. The younger of the 
two, a good German scholar, had a fine head for 
& eculptor, reminding of the Antinous,—almost 
Egyptian, in the fall, heavy outline of mouth and 
jaw. Brunswick Station has prettily-laid-out 
grounds on each side. It is large, spacious, and 
rather classic in design. Circular windows, in 
long row, high up, filled in with puce and orange 
coloured glass, have a good effect. Platform, as 
at all the stations, crowded with loungers; and 
here clean, well-dressed waiters brought out to 
the carriage-doors trays of excellent coffee, with 
plenty of hot milk, which was most acceptable; also 
cakes, ham and bread, and caviare on bread. Food 
for the mind, likewise, is plentifally supplied by 
hospitable Braunschweig, — fine pictures, and 
among them Rembrandt’s Grotius and his Wife, 
which, I think, was lent to either the London or 
the Manchester Exhibition; eome of Gerard 
Dow, Teniers, and Albert Diirer, besides a won- 
derful carving in steatine by the latter; Cellini 
bas-reliefs, in silver ; enamel; the cup 
of Kosciusko, carved by him when in prison; 
fine miseals, and so forth. Spohr, the composer, 
was born here, 1784; and Lessing, who died 
1781, is buried here, 

At Wolfenbiittel are kept relics of Luther,— 
his Bible with autograph notes, marriage-ring, 
spoon, doctor’s ring, drinking-glass, and portrait 
by Cranach ; also a miseal illuminated by Albert 
Diirer. The afternoon of both this and the 
previous day was very wet. Much land was 
under water, and we had plenty of fog and mist. 
Though not sgreeable for travelling, rainy 
weather was a welcome occarrence just then, as 


where he obtained an asylum. He died in 1823, 
and was buried in the churchyard outside the 
Krékenthor. 

Brandenburg has a cathedral and several 


brass font by Morner, date 1440. 

Passing over miles and miles of Jand all under 
water, looking terribly mournfal and unwhole- | 
some, we reached Potsdam station, where trees | 
began to present themselves at intervals; but 
flowers seem scarcely known all along this route. 
Late in the evening we arrived at Berlin, and 
took up our bespoken quarters at the Hétel 8t. 
Petersburg, on the shady side of the famed 
Unter-den-Linden, and within a stone’s throw of 
the Lust-garten and its many palaces. Berlin 
was in despair. “ Nothing but rain, rain, rain, 
for more than a week past; and if we should 
have a wet day for the Einzug!” So said 
Berliners; but to our English eyes, possibly 
more experienced in changeful weather than 
theirs may be, there was a certain gleam in the 
sky, and a rising-up of the leaden clouds, which 
encouraged hope; so, prophesying bright sun- 
shine to the dispirited folks, we betook ourselves 
to our much-needed repose.* R. F. H. 








LEICESTER MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Squanse as usual. “ Disgust,” “ Disappoint- 
ment,” “ Waste of our time,” are the expressions 
which predominate in the little bundle of letters 
we have received on the subject, and all founded 
on the circumstance that the referee, Mr. Street, 
has placed first on his list of five a design which, 
however satisfactory the elevation may be, does 
not give the required accommodation. In fact, 
it is beyond criticism in this respect, and simply 
cannot be carried out. Some of the com- 
plainants say with truth that what the Leicester 
people want is primarily and positively a set of 
convenient and fitting buildings: these, of 
course, are to have an external case of safficient 
dignity and elegance, but unless the town get 
commodious offices, the desired end is not 
answered. 

In respect of plan, the choice appears to rest 
between “Fiat Justitia” and “Speramus.” Of 
the first the referee writes :— 

Most of the municipal offices are well placed and 
planned; the accountaut’s rooms, however, not being 

ood, and some of the committee-rooms being badly 
fightea. The Cones ne meeee are ne eeeet oy med 
eal pabite The ball for the sable outside the 
courts is not large enough, but the room marked on the 
plan as an antesoeay Pye eagens the ~~ psriour _ 
page rata hg = wale at defect. The police 
ofions ore On *S] comnedhene’ exteanen; sab that for the 
os bar, are too narrow, but might be enlarged,” 


Of the plan of “‘Speramus,” Mr. Street says :— 





“‘ The plan is extremely good and accurate. The muni- 
offices are very good, save some rooms for the town 
clerk and accountant, which are not well lighted. The 
business and general public msy be well separated from 
each other in the courts, and the access to the galleries 
of the courte is good. The architect appears to have 
made his building about 2 ft. longer than the site will 


Mr. Street points out that he cannot pledge 
himself, “in the slightest degree, to the possi- 
bility of executing any one of the designs for the 
sum of 25,0001.,”—the sum named. The probable 
cost of such a building would be “ not less than 
30,0001.,” or “ 26,0001., exclusive of any allow- 
ance for towers.” It is quite clear, from the 
tenour of Mr. Street’s report, that the 
site has weighed heavily on the minds of the 
competing architects. Having regard to the site, 
and the fands to be expended, the referee is of 
Opinion that more accommodation has been 
asked for than ought to have been. “ As 
the site itself, I regret very much that it is so 
inconveniently-shaped and so confined. I have 
been obliged, in my award, to deal with it as it 
is, and not to allow the possibility of practically 
enlarging it by building up to its western 
boundary, and taking light from the property on 
that side. But in every plan, without exception, 
I see that the ingenuity of the architect has been 
taxed to the utmost in order to secure anything 
like tolerable light and air, and that if the site is 
not enlarged, the convenience of the various 
courts and offices will be seriously impaired, and 
the means of access to them will be very far 
from complete or satisfactory.” 








BIRMINGHAM CORPORATE BUILDINGS 





COMPETITION. 


On Tuesday last the Town Council proceeded— 

**To consider that part of the report of the Estate and 
Buildings © itt r ted to the Council at its 
meeting on the 23rd Ma: last, relating to the plans for 
Corporate Buildings, and ordered, together with the 
reports of Mr. Waterhouse upon the several plans, to be 
printed and circulated among the members of the Council ; 
and thereon to award the premiums to the authors of the 
selected designs.” 

Mr. B. Smith read five resolutions, which he 
proposed to move. The first was for the 
awarding of the premium of 2001. to the 
author of the plan marked with a Maltese Cross 
in a circle ; the second, for the awarding of the 
premium of 1001. to the author of the plan 
marked “ Perseverantia;’ the third, for the 
awarding of the premiam of 501. to the author 
of the plan marked “ Forum ;” the fourth was 
to authorise the chairman of the committee to 
certify to the finance committee for the pay- 
ment of the premiums; and the fifth was to 
authorise the committee to treat with the author 
of the plan sent in without a motto, for the 
acquisition of the said plan. 

These having been moved and seconded,— 

Mr. Cornforth moved as an amendment 
“That the premiums for the three best sets of 
plans for law courts, judges’ lodgings, and muni- 
cipal buildings be awarded as follows :—The 
first premium of 2001. to the author of the 
design signed ‘ Perseverantia;’ the second pre- 
mium, of 1001, to the author of design signed 
‘Forum ;’ and the third premium, of 501., to the 
author of design signed ‘In Uno;” and this 
having been seconded, was ultimately carried. 

The envelopes having been opened, the result 
was declared to be as follows :—“ Perseverantia”’ 
(lst award), Mr. Yeoville Thomason, Bennett's 
Hill, Birmingham ; “ Forum” (2nd award), Mr. 
W. H. Ward, Curzon Chambers, Paradise-street, 
Birmingham; “In Uno” (3rd award), Mr. 
L. de Ville, R.I.B.A., 3, Duke-street, Adelphi, 
London. 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


A wetrer lately addressed to the foreign 
honorary members of the American Institute, 
signed H. A. Sims, secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence, gives the following interesting 
account of the first organisation of the archi- 
tects of the country :—This took place in the 
city of New York, in the latter part of 1836, 
under the atyle of the American Institution of 
Architects. The association aimed at being 
national in its character, and drew within its 
folds the iovers of a number of our cities. 
Owing, however, to the great distances which 
separate our cities, and consequently the mem- 
bers, it ae sng 1 keep ~— 
meetings with any degree : 
association held its second meeting in this city 
in 1837, and soon after, for the reazons assigned, 








it might lay some of the Berlin dust, which, we 
were told, is usually 


* To be continued. 


went quietly to sleep. 
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In 1857, the ere attempt was ——— 
associating the itects together. name 
of the former organisation was retained very 
nearly, and a few of the former members. The 
new organisation, however, was made upon the 
different basis of a permanent location in New 
York. Under this arrangement the former diffi- 
culty was overcome, and meetings were held at 
stated periods, but at the sacrifice of the national 
character of the association, for it became almost 
purely local. In the United States all institu- 
tions such as this experience a difficulty, growing 
out of the fact of there being no city of 
metropolitan character that all parts of the 
country look up to it, as England does to London, 
and France to Paris. The reason for this is, not 
that no one of our cities in itself the 
proper qualification, but because of the vast 
extent of territory covered by these United 
States, and, to a certain extent, because of the 
division of the country into separate States. We 
have many cities of large size possessing those 
characteristics, which in more circumecribed 
territories would give them the influence of 
metropolitan cities. Situated as they are, how- 
ever, they exercise these attributes only over the 
States or the immediate localities in which they 
are situated. 

In 1866, the idea was conceived of rendering 
the Institute more national in its character, by 
delegating to local societies, or chapters, as they 
are termed, the duty of drawing together the 
local architects, and generally forwarding the 
cause of art, in the cities in which they were 
formed. These chapters are local architectural 
societies, admitting to their membership ama- 
teurs and patrons of art generally, together with 
professional architects. The Institute, as the 
central or parent body, is a society of architects, 
exercising a superintending care over the 
chapters, and generally over the profession 
throughout the country. 

As soon as the system was arranged, a chapter 
was constituted in New York, but nothing 
farther was done until the idea was more 
matured. This was effected during the latter 
part of 1868 and early part of 1869, Late in 
1869 the Philadelphia Chapter was organised, 
and still later in the year that in Chicago. Early 
in 1870 the chapter in Cincinnati was instituted. 
A local society of architects had existed in 
Boston for several years, and in the latter part 
of the past year it became a chapter of the 
Institute. Early in the present year the Balti- 
more Chapter was formed. It is hoped that, 
before the close of the present year, several other 
cities will be numbered in the list. 

The Institute is composed of Fellows and 
Associates, all of whom must be professional 
architects, and honorary members, who are 
generally distinguished foreign architects, or 
writers on the art. The controlling power is in 
the hands of the Fellows. The Institute, as a 
bedy, meets annually in November. During the 
year, the various matters of routine are superin- 
tended by the board of trustees, which meets 
monthly. Elections for Fellows and honorary 
members, and in some cases of Aesociates, are 
conducted by ba!lot.“ Printed tickets are 
with the names of the candidates for election, 
and sent by mail to the Fellows, in different 
parts of the country. “Yes” or “No” is 
written against the names given, and the ballots 
are returned under double cover to the secre- 
tary, and they are opened and counted by the 
pare ned en aoe meets in New 

orn, presen president, secretary, 
and treasurer are resident there. The presidents 
of the chapters are ex-officio the vice-presidents 
of the Institute. All the officers of the Institute 


are honorary, and in all cases are practisin 
architecta, ~" S 








LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF 
NEW GRAVING DOCK, GREENOCK, 

On Thureday, the 6th inst., the foundation 
stone of the capacious graving-dock now in 
course of construction at Garvel Park, Greenock, 
by Mr. John Kirk, of Woolwich, contractor, for 
the Harbour Trustees of that port, was laid with 
full Masonic honours, and great success. 

This graving-dock being the commencement 
of a series of docks rendered necessary by the 
increasing .trade of Greenock, the Harbour 
Trastees and other municipal bodies, together 
with _the various professions, trades, and 
societies, determined to give ¢clat to the cere. 
mony of laying the foundation stone, by assem. 
bling on the esplanade at the west end of the 
town, and thence marching, accompanied by 


bands of music, to the works at Garvel Park, 
which is situated at the east end of the town. 
Soon after one o'clock the whole procession, 
being in readiness on the Esplanade, marched for 
the scene of operations, a stalwart body of police 
going first to clear the way. These were followed 
by about 150 mounted carters, in divisions of 


greys, browns, and blacks, preceded by a hand- | i 


some bay horse, with curled mane and rosetted 
tail, which won the first prize at the recent cattle 
show. Most of the carters sported sashes and 
rosettes, and some wore the large Kilmarnock 
blue bonnets, with red top and ribbons, and 


Kirk. Next came the Volunteer Artillery, 100 
strong, followcd by twenty-seven rows of rifle- 
men, and thirteen rows of kilted Highlanders, 
four deep, each corps being beaded by its band, 
and the Highlanders by their pipers. 

Sach was the fine soldierly bearing of theee 
men, that, should they or their like ever be 
called upon to show their prowess, at Dorking or 
elsewhere, there need be no fear of the result. 
The fire-brigade came next, mounted on their 
engine “Gryfe,” drawn by fvur spirited bays. 
These were followed by a large number of 
joiners, carrying wands ard banners, and dis- 
playing models of workshops, of stacks of wood, 
of doors and windows, and of circular stairs. 
The spinrers and dyers came next, bearing a 
handsome banner and emblems of their trades 
in coloured wool and yarn. Then followed the 
potters, eighty in number, displaying huge cups 
and saucers, jugs and basins, and a model 
a kiln in which the wares are baked. Next 
came the painters, carrying banners and various 
emblems of their trade. Following these were 
the iron-moulders, bearing models representing 
their productions. After these came about 
400 stevedores and harbour labourers, clad in 
blue pea-jackets and caps, with rosettes, and 
carryiog many banners and models of crowbars 
and hoisting-crabs, and accompanied by a car 
drawn by horses, in which was a boat contain- 
ing representatives of Neptune and his wife. 
These were followed by the masons, 200 strong, 
carrying banners, plumb-rules, squares, straight- 
edges, compasses, mallets, hammers, and chisels. 
Next followed the shipwrights, with a host of 
emblems, among which were models of the 
Leander frigate and a yacht. Then came the 
coopers, 300 strong, with emblems of coopers 
making barrels, &c. Then followed the rope 
and eail makers, displaying miniature sails, 
and a mainmast fully rigged. Following these 
came the good Templars, among whom were 
many women wearing badges. The Foresters 
came next, headed by two mounted men repre- 
senting Robin Hood and the Shepherd, in charac- 
teristic costume. These were followed by the 
Odd Fellows. Then came the harbour trustees 
and harbour officials, the town-councillors, the 
police commissioners, collectors of Customs and 
of Inland Revenue, merchants, shipowners, and 
shipmasters, headed by a carriage drawn by four 
horses, containing the provost, &c. Next came 
the Freemasons, 475 in number, representing 
twenty-six lodges, clad in black, with white 
gloves and neckties, and nearly all wearing 
valuable jewels. Following these came the 
officers of the Provincial Grand Lodge of West 
Renfrewshire Freemasons, preceded by the clerk 
of the harbour trustees, carrying a sealed glass 
vase containing coins, documen's concerning the 
works, newspapers, &., to be deposited in the 
cavity cut in the stone. Then came a body of 
police, who closed the procession, the whole of 
which took more than half an hour to pass any 
given point. 

As each section of the procession arrived at 
the eastern entrance to Garvel Park it halted, 
and opened right and left to allow the authori- 
ties and the Freemasons (who were now headed 
by the bands of the artillery and rifles, playi 
the Masons’ March) to pass through their ranks 
down into the dock near to the foundation- 
stone. This consisted of the key or centre 
stone of the large inverted arch at the inner 
entrance to the dock, the ceremony of laying 
which was then performed most successfully 
and impressively by the officers of the Provincial 
Grand Lodge before mentioned, the practical 
details being conducted by Bro. W. R. Kinipple, 
engineer of the works, assisted by Bro. Thomas 
Shaw, and Bro. John Phillips. On the comple- 
tion of the ceremony the Freemasons gave three 
lusty cheers, which were taken up by the im- 
mense multitude of spectators who thronged 
the works and grounds. An able speech was 
then made by Provost Morton, who highly 
| eulogised both the engineer, Mr. W. RB. Kinipple, 


a 





looked the beau idéal of Burns’s hero of Alloway | i 





The description give a fair idea 
of this a in connexion with which it 
is intended to form a large acreage of dock 


expected to be finished in two from that 
time. The dock will be 535 ft. long over all, 
80 ft. wide at coping, 70 ft. wide between the 
vertical side walls, with a depth from coping to 
floor of 27 ft. Gin. nextentrance. The sides will 
be taken down for 12 ft. from coping in three 
steps or altars, 3 ft. deep and 1 ft. 3 in. broad, 
The remainder of the walls being vertical will 
give greater width of floor, and provide more 
light to workmen under the bilge of a vessel 
than usual. In the faces iron 
ladders will be placed in recesses 314 ft. apart, 


of|and three stairs and tiaber-diiles on each side 


will be carried down from the coping level 
behind the altars, and enter the dock through 
the vertical faces. The side walls and entrances 
will be faced with Dalbeattie granite, backed up 
with rubble, all set in Portland cement. The 
floor of the dock, 40 ft. in width, will consist of 
three layers of whole timbers (bolted together) 
laid on the excavation, the spaces between the 
timbers being filled in with cement concrete, and 
the whole overlaid with rock elm —, 6 in. 
thick, having a round up in the centre of 6 in., 
and an inclination of 1 in 400 between the 
entrance and the head, with a gatter-plank on 
each side leading to receivers connected with a 
drainage-pump. The remainder of the floor on 
each side will be of sloping granite pitching, in 
three widths, edged by granite kerbing, all laid 
on cement concrete, and grouted with cement. 
The dock may be used as a wet-dock as well as 
@ graving-dock. As a wet-dock it will accommo- 
date two vessels of 3,000 tons, and from four to 
six ordinary-sized timber vessels. The entrance 
will be closed by a caisson carried by trollies 
running on rails,'which will save the cost of heavy 
swing bridges and expensive opening and closing 

. The caisson, with its deck or bridge, 
will be opened by drawing it intoa covered recess, 
by an endless pitch chain, one man, the engine- 
driver, being sufficient to set the machinery going 
todo so. The caisson may be readily disconnected 
and floated away and repaired, or it may be sunk 
against @ second step nearer the entrance, to 
allow the recees, rails, and invert face-quoins 
to be examined and without a coffer- 


of the platform will be released 
ment-plate in the quay-face, and the deck will 
fall of ite own gravity. The displacement of the 
caisson being always the same, it may be opened 
or closed at all times of tide. The entrance and 
caisson will also be arranged so that the water 
in the dock may be retained or pumped out at 
any level. The engine-house and pumping 

will be below the level of the 
dock on the south side of the entrance, and, when 
required, the level of the water inside the dock 
may be raised, and vessels placed on higher 








ALBERT DURER FETE AT MEISSEN-ON- 
THE-ELBE. 


On Sunday, the 25th of June, took , at 
Meissen-on-the-Elbe, a féte to celebrate the fourth 
centenary of Albert Diirer. 

A society of artiste, | men, &c., left 
Dresden at eleven a.m. by to Meissen. 
ae at md old castle, once the pe 
manufactory, proceeded in a procession 
the old church, where some did sacred and 


classical music was given. The whole of the old 
town was decorated most artistically. Pictures of 
scenes from the life of Albert Diirer adorned the 
streets and banqueting-hall in the Schloss. At 
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three a banquet was given in the hall. Speeches 
were delivered by Professor Hiibner, of Dresden, 
director of the Gallery, and Professor Gruner, of 
the same ; the former inciting the y: artists 
of the present day to imitate the c I work 
and life study of the great man they that day 
féted. And in the evening was given a short 
entertainment by the artists, called “ Albrecht 
Diirer’s Birthday,” in which Maxamilian figured, 
and, of course, Diirer’s wife. The play was 
condensed by one of the artists from the well- 
known drama, and excellently played by the 
amateurs. A dance and masic en the féte, 
and a return to Dresden mid showers of rain was 
the only damp on the enjoyment of the day. 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


On Thursday in last week “ Commemoration 
Day” was celebrated. A sermon was preached 
in the curious wooden chapel of the College, 
and at two o’clock there was « luncheon in the 
great hall, at which a large number of guests 
eat down. Dr. Barry, the principal, presided, 
supported by the Archbishop of York, the Bishop 
of Manchester, the Master of the Temple, Lord 
Crewe, the Earl of Harrowby, the Rev. Dr. Jelf, 
and others. Dr. Barry made a very interesting 
address, explanatory of the working of the col- 
lege, and other speakers succeeded. At four p.m. 
followed the presentation of Associates of the 
College, and the distribution of the chief prizes 
in all the several de ts, over which the 
Archbishop of York presided. 

It is not generally known that nearly as many 
persons (about 1,400) are receiving education 
through King’s College, as in Oxford. The 
financial position is not what it ought to be. 
We heard it asserted, in the course of the day, 
that as much as 60,0001. was needed to put 
it straight, and that money intended for en- 
dowments had been unavoidably swallowed u 
by the ordinary expenses of the establishment. 
Can this be true? 

The selected drawings of the students exhibited 
in the entrance-hall, free-hand and mechanical, 
were less satisfactory than might be expected. 
Some water-colour landscapes amongst them, 
and a head from a well-known copy, would not 
pass muster at a Clapham girls’ school. 





DRAINAGE OF THE CITY OF 
CANTERBURY. 

THE main drainage of this city, which ison the 
“ separating system ”—#.e., by excluding surface- 
water—and comprising about thirteen miles of 
brick and pipe sewer, with tanks, filtering-beds, 
&e., having been completed, the i 
afcer having allowed some time to elapse before 
putting the compulsory powers of the Pablic 
Health Act in force, that as many as were wil- 
ling should of their own accord connect their 
premises with the new system of sewers, have 
resolved upon carrying out with vigour the house 
connexions, and ishing all cesspools and 
ditehes at present existing, and thus completing 
the system of drainage according to plans pre- 
pared by Mr. James Pilbrow, C.E. " 

The whole of the above works were executed 
under his immediate supervision and to his satis- 
faction by Mesars. Dickingson & Oliver, contrac- 
tors, who have received instructions from the 
corporation to proceed at once with the farther 
and n measures for carrying out the 
house-drainage and other sanitary work in con- 
nexion therewith, Mr. Pilbrow being retained as 
consulting engineer. 

In performing the work already done, the 
engineer and contractors had to contend with 
many difficulties, such as passing under the river 
Stour no less than four times, and through gravel, 
sand, and marshes sarcharged with water. A large 
amount has already been expended in the above 
main drainage works, although completed within 
the estimate. The works about to be performed 
are estimated at upwards of 20,0001., but the 
scheme will not be completed until all the 
nuisances above referred to are cleared away, 
and it is expected that the inhabitante will now 

eager to assist in making Canterbury one of 
the best drained cities in the world. 








St. Dunstan’s, Stepney.—The restoration 
of the ancient Church of St. Dunstan, Stepney, 
with which so many interesting events are 
associated, is contemplated. The cost of the 
restoration and new organ will exceed 3,000/. 


BUILDINGS FOR MUSIC. 


Srtr,—“ A Sabscriber” thinks that after saying 
something about what concert-rooms ought not 
to be, I should say what they ought to be. I 
must reply that such a question is only to be at 
all fally and adequately answered on a basis of 
systematic experiment and investigation for that 
special purpose. 

I am not, I may explain, a “ musician” in the 
professional sense, but an architect: circum- 
stances and taste have Jed me, however, to have 
more to do with music and musicians than, per- 
haps, the mejority of architects have. My object 
in writing was to urge the fallacy of very 
common idea amongst architects and engineers, 
that very resonant or sound-reflecting materials 
are the best for a music-room in all cases; and 
to show that this depends on circumstances—the 
size of the room and other matters. .I also 
wished to draw attention to the fact that music 
is an essentially different thing from acoustics ; 
and that people who are well versed in the 
science of acoustics are not necessarily the best 
jadges as to whether a room is suitable for music 
or not. An “acoustician” (if I may use the 
term) listening to one of Beethoven's symphonies 
in a large concert-hall would be very well able 
to judge whether there was an echo or not, 
whether he heard the sounds more loudly in one 
part of the hall than another, &c.; but unless he 
were also something of a musician, he would not 
know whether he heard all the music as it ought 
to be heard, or what delicacies of detail might 
have been lost without his baing aware of it. 
And (curious as it may seem) it is comparatively 
seldom that musical and acoustic knowledge are 
found combined ; the very temperament which 
leads a man to take delight ia the art of music is 
just that which would tend to give him a natural 
distaste for the dry science of sound. And, 
therefore, when scientific men are ready to vouch 


P| for this or that big concert-hall being an 


admirable place for sound, architects had better 
not take their word for it on the ground of their 
scientific knowledge: let them ask a man who 
understands music whether he hears his favourite 
works there as he wishes to hear them: that is 
a better test. I will mention one or two points 
which, I believe, it would be desirable to bear 
in mind in building large concert-rooms. 

It should be the object, I think, to throw the 
sound forward into the room as much as pos- 
sible from the orchestra. Hard and non-porous 
substances reflect sound decidedly; soft and 
porous ones have a tendency toabsorbit. There- 
fore let there be no curtains or upholstery near 
or at the back of the orchestra to deaden the 
sound, but only hard substances which will re- 
flect it; and in all probability a concave curve 
in the wall at the back of the orchestra will 
generally be advantageous in concentrating the 
sound. Bat in the auditorium (I am speaking 
of a large hall) it will be well not to have very 
hard reflecting substances predominating; on 
the contrary, large curtains and hangings may 
be very advantageoue in preventing a confusing 
degree of echo, if this be not sufficiently 
obviated by the dresses of the audience. 

A flat, or nearly flat, ceiling is the best form 
for a large music-hall. It breaks up and assists 
in destroying echo, while a semicircular vault 
collects and focusses it. 

Boarded flooring is better than tiles, or sub- 
stances of that natare, A wood floor is a 
capital sound conductor, without promoting echo. 

In a large building, where there is a per- 
ceptible echo, the presence of a crowded 
sudience is advantageous to the effect of the 
music, by diminishing the echo: in a small 
room it is prejadicial. In a room too small to 
allow space for an echo, the more reflective the 
surfaces and materials the better; always keep- 
ing, if possible, to the wooden floor, which I 
believe to be decidedly the best. 

As we cannot alter the velocity of sound, it 
seems to me that the building of very large con- 
cert-rooms, such as the Albert Hall, is in the 
main a mistake, and should be discouraged. 
When a room gets beyond a certain size, echo 
there must be, and no contrivance will entirely 
get rid of it. And it is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that, because the effect of 500 performers 
is satisfactory in a room of a certain size, 
therefore 2,000 performers must produce an 
equal result in a room four times as large. 
Patting disturbing echo out of the question, 
there ia a limit to the power of clear definition 
of music in such cases. When there are a great 
number of erain a very large space, very 





| grand and broad effects may be realised, but 


there will always be a sense of indefiniteness 
and want of brilliancy of effect; of the employ- 
ment of very large means without an adequate 
result ; the music seems to come to you through 
a cloud instead of each “part” striking the ear 
with the and clearness which it does 
from a smaller number of performers in an 
ordinary-sized room. When the Albert Hall was 
opened, Professor Tyndal, in his cation at 
being able to hear the Prince of Wales dist: A 
wrote a congratulatory note to Col. Scott, and said 
the next thing would be to try chamber-music 
in the hall. Now it is impossible that chamber- 
music (“string” quartetts and such thinge) 
could be done justice to in such a place. 
sound might be heard, very likely; but not 
merely would the nuances of expression be lost, 
but even the harmonies played by such a weak 
body of instruments in a large place lose their 
character and elude the ear in a most curious 
manner: so that harmonies which would sound 
rich and effective when played in the small class 
of room for which they were written, fall quite 
tame and flat on the ear in alarger place. Even 
St. James’s Hall is too large for much of the 
music which is played there at the Monday 
Popular Concerts; but it is better that such 
music should be tolerably heard by the public at 
a low A pi than that a large proportion of them 
should be debarred from hearing it at all by 
high prices in a smaller room. All! these things 
musicians take into account, and “ acoustic” 
men generally do not. 

It appears to me that if wonld be quite worth 
while for the Institute of Architects, or even for 
the Government (only our Government never 
troubles itself about such trifles!) to appoint a 
commission of scientific men and musicians to 
draw up a report, founded on experiment and on 
an examination of the principal music-rooms 
here and on the Continent, as to the best form 
and construction of room for music. Masic is 
essentially the art of modern times, and de- 
mands new and special provision. H. H. 8. 





Sirx,—With reference to the subject of build- 
ings for musical purposes, possibly you may 
think admissible the following attempt to bring 
to bear arithmetical calculation upon it, 

Ia your article, “The Royal Albert Hall and 
Buildings for Music” (see ante, p. 440), St. 
Panl’s Cathedral is admitted tothe highest rank 
as regards sonority. Doubting whether all will 
concar in this opinion, I must admit that the 
effect of one particular performance, as it re- 
mains on my memory after the lapse of so many 
years that I do not feel certain of the occasion 
of it, is entirely in confirmation of your dictum. 
The music was the “ Dead Mareh in Saul,” 
played on Father Schmidt’s beaatifal old organ, 
reinforced with muffled drums. I did not dream 
of timing the performance then, bat I find that 
at the present day it occupies me more than six 
minates to go through the thirty-two bars, accord- 
ing to my sentiment of the piece. Six minutes 
and twenty-four seconds would allow one second 
and a half to each quaver of time. Quaver rests 
repeatedly occur, during which, in the ? 
performanee, the reverberations are heard with 
thrilling effect ; and (omitting ornamental notes), 
the harmonies do not change at any shorter 
interval. 

Now, taking into consideration the section of 
St. Paul’s, while bearing in mind the principle 
that “the angle of reflection is equal to the 
angle of incidence,” it may be found that sound 
issuing from the organ in its old place, imping- 
ing upon the inside of the tambonr of the 
thence reflected to the cavity of the dome, and 
returned to the pavement below, may arrive at 
the listener’s ear, after a course of not more than 
500 ft. He will then hear what I will call the 
“ echo-in-chief,” or of first rank in the church. 
Bat in 14 second, or a quaver of time, 
to Sir Isaac Newton, sound will travel 1,713 ft. 
more than three times 500. Thus there would 
be time for sets of echoes to be heard 
in the pauses; and the chief echo would not 
blar the whole, but only less than a third of any 
accented note, when a quaver ; less than a sixth, 
when a crotchet; even where there are no 

. Bat how about more rapid music? 
Without d ing from the oratorio atyle, I will 
select the “ Awake the Harp,” from the 
“ Creation,” not merely because its time is vivace, 
but because its fagal subject, at the words 
“ Heaven and earth,” includes a strong mez marke’ 
interval of a seventh, where the interference of 
an echo would be most mischievous. At the 
metronomic rate, “104,” I reckon the accented 





leading note at the word, “ earth,” to last about 
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4 of a second of time. Now occurs the question, 
ow much overlapping of one harmony by another 
is admissible, where a composer neither intends 
any pause on the one hand, nor would admit of a 
continued pedal bass on the other? It is a seek- 
ing to define indefiniteness: something like 
“ Over what proportion of the disc of the sun 
must the moon intrude itself, before an unwarned 


tor begins to discover that there is an/| long 


specta 

eclipse?” Claiming not to be an authority, bat 
to be a pioneer in a hitherto untrodden path of 
investigation, I will suggest that only one-fourth 


style generally of the early Christian churches or 
bas lice of Italy, at the same time endeavouring 
to infuse into the architectural details, enrich- 
ments, and sculpture throughout much of the 
pure and refined spirit to be found in the best 
periods of all art, more especially in the Greek, 
without rendering the work too archaic. — 

The designer of the church under notice has 
held the opinion, and wisely too, that a 
thoughtful adaptation of the simple and con- 
venient arrangements exemplified in the old 
basilices, not treated in an antiquarian sense, but 


of the leading note to the word “earth” in| in a living and vigorous spirit, might be made to 
Haydn’s chorus may be allowably eclipsed. Then | meet all the circumstances and requirements of 
ought a sensible echo to last only 3} of a second ? | modern worship. 


Then, at the Newtonian rate of 1,142 ft. ina 


The church is constructed of hard grey brick, 


second, the distance of 158 ft. ought to be the 
utmost difference between the direct distance of 
the auditor from the fountain-head of sound, and 
the circuitous distance which it comes by means 
Thus, let a conceri-hall be 158 ft. 
Let the average place of the orchestra be 
iTake a point half-way 
along the hall, viz., 79 ft. from each end. To an 
auditor at that point the sound would travel 
59 ft.in a direct line. Should any echo reach 
him from the farther end, it must travel 59 ft. + 
79 ft. x 2 = 217 ft.: difference between direct 
and inflected sound, 158 ft., or 14 of a second. 
So that the echo would be injurious to those 
auditors within 59 ft. of the orchestra; for the 
difference to them would be greater than 158 ft. ; 
but it would be beneficial to those within 79 {t. 
of the further end, for the difference to them 
would be less than 158 ft., or 34 of a second. 

Therefore it would be proper to construct the 
further end of the hall of an apsidal form, with 
coved roof (on principles as familiar 100 years 
ago as at present), such that the focus of its 
echo should be some 30 ft. from the wall, and 
enable those auditors at the farthest part to 
monopolise it all to themselves, while the echo 
should be withdrawn from all within 59 ft. of the 
orchestra, who would enjoy the direct sound at 
first hand, in compensation. 

If the music to be considered were Haydn’s able amount of prejudice before deciding upon 
delicate instrumentation rather than one of his an inner plastered ceiling; we are informed, 
subjects for a vocal fugue, the numbers 158 ft., | however, that now the work is carried ont it 
or 34 of a second, would require to be reduced 
much smaller: and so also the focal distance of 


20 ft. from one end. 


If the music-hall were wide as well as long, 
it would seem well to make several recesses 
instead of one, at the further end, for fear of the 
focal distances growing too great. 
building (either more or less than a semicircle) 
with an apse at the end of each fan-stick would 
also seem good. A coved back to a moderate- 
sized orchestra would be good; for there need 
not be more than say =; of a second difference 
between the direct sound and the echo: but the 
same thing could not be said for a monster 


“H. H. S.” (p. 469, ante) will perceive that my 
figures illustrate and enforce his principles. 








NEW FREE CHURCH OF ST. BRIDGET, 
WAVERTREE, LIVERPOOL. 


On the 21st day of September, 1868, the late 
Rev. Augustus Campbell, M.A., rector of Liver- 
pool, laid the foundation-stone of this church, 
which event was duly noticed by us. 
building is now rapidly advancing towards com- 
pletion, and will be ready for consecration in a 


A commodious church being required in the 
present instance to meet the spiritual wauts 
of a new neighbourhood and increasing popula- 
tion, it was considered n 
area to be devoted to the congregation as much 
as the limited dimensions of the site would 
To this end a deep chancel was 
discarded, and only a small portion of the 


ground east and west allotted to the apse and 
narthex, the choir occupying the easternmost 
bays of the nave. To reduce as much as possible 
the evils attending the introduction of that 
obstructive yet beautiful feature the nave 
column, it was determined to design the nave of 
more than ordinary width and conseynent 
height, the aisles being made narrower than 
usual. With these increased dimensions a 
Medisval open-timbered roof, without tie-beam, 
would have necessitated unusual strength 
and thickness in the supporting walls. It was 
thought doubtful aiso whether the church so 
carried out would have resulted in successful 


with facings of picked bricks, and bands of six 
courses of red and blue bricks, alternated with 
bands of two courses of blue bricks, this system 
being adopted throughout, from the ground to 
the belfry-stage of the campanile. The cor- 
nices, parapets, panels, and other dressings are 
executed in local red sandstone, and polished. 
Four square panels are built in the external 
walls, containing heads of 8S. Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John respectively. They are of heroic 
size, and carved in circular lunettes, the corners 
or spandrels bearing appropriate symbols. A 
still larger panel contains a bust of our Saviour, 
with hand uplifted, in the act of blessing, and is 
fixed over the entrance, forming an important 
feature in the design, and around which will ran 
the following :—‘“ Enter into His gates with 
thanksgiving, and into His courts with praise,” 
inscribed on the archivolt in large Roman charac- 
ters. The height of the entrance is 22 ft.; it is 
11 ft. wide in the opening, and is provided with 
a pair of massive gates. 
The campanile is 110 ft. high, and has accom- 
| modation for six bells. The cast-iron cross sur- 
mounting the tower weighs nearly 6 cwt., and is 
gilded. 

On account of the almost universal adoption 
of open-timbered roofs in churches at the present 
time, the architect had to overcome a consider- 








receives general approbation. The nave ceiling 
is deeply coffered in twenty-seven square panels, 
with the cross and circle introduced at the 
| juaction of the beams throughout, prodaciog an 
original feature in the wall cornice, by inter- 
secting it after the manner of the so-called 
“ Oxford frame.” It will be seen that this method 
was necessary to form a perfect cross around the 
walls. The aisle ceilings are elliptic in section, 
reflecting the sound towards the centre of the 
church. The narthex ceiling is flat, like that 
of the nave. All the ceilings are sunk in 
panels and moulded. There is nearly one mile 
of enrichment in the nave ceiling, and about the 
same quantity in the other ceilings. 

The columns, eighteen in number, stand upon 
single blocks of blue Whitley stone, 3 ft. high, 
which allows the whole of the moulded black 
marble bases to be seen above and clear of the 
sittings. The shafts are of red Kilkenny marble 
dashed with white. All the marble is polished. 
The capitals are carved in Barnley blue stone. 
The west end of the nave is divided by marble 
pilasters into three bays, similar in design to the 
north and south sides, forming an uninterrapted 
sweep of twenty-one arches, superimposed by 
the clearstory, containing recessed arches of 
like number and proportions. 

The whole of the twenty-one clearstory win- 
dows are filled with stained glass, executed from 
the architect’s designs, by Mr. Gibbs, of Mary- 
lebone-road, and comprise a chronological series 
of statuesque and symbolic portraits of the 
prophets on the south side, with the apostles on 
the north side. Our Saviour (having St. John 
the Baptist on his right) occupies the centre of 
the west end. Elevated on enri 
(perapective being eschewed), and exceeding 
life-size, these figures form a prominent feature 
in the church. The treatment of the glass is 
uncommon, if not quite new, and consists of a 
combination of various delicate hues selected for 
the draperies and pedestals, surrounded by a 
margin of white opaque glass, 6 in. wide, filled 
in with conventional flowers in black. The 
windows vary in design throughout. They are 
protected on the outside with thick plate-glass. 

The wall between the nave and narthex con- 
tains a Venetian dipteral window, with Doric 
columns and pilasters, the centre light receiving 
@ stained glass memorial, clear plates being used 


acoustics. After some deliberation, the architect | for the side ligh i i 
x , 3 ights. A view of the interior of 
decided to adopt and adapt the proportions and , the church will be obtained from the street. 








The chancel apse is lighted by seven 
windows, the centre one being already filled wi 
@ memorial of the late Rector Campbell, which 
is also the work of Mr. Gibbs. Over thig 
window the architect had no control. 

The space for the reredos occupies an area of 
about 800 superficial feet, being 16 ft. high by 
52 fc. in length, divided into three portions by 
enriched architraves. 

Paintings of the “Nativity” and “ Cruci- 
fixion” are proposed for the north and south 
sides respectively, the centre and longest panel 
being i to the “ Last Supper” of 
our Lord. 


The domed ceiling is constructed a few fest 
within the outer roof, and covered with lead 
laid on cross boarding, and otherwise arranged 
to prevent the destruction of a painting of the 
‘* Ascension,” proposed for this space, should 
the outer roof get into disrepair. To prevent 
damp passing through the walls, vitrified bricks, 
12 in. long, have been introduced, to bond the 
outer with the inner brickwork, forming a cavity 
wherever decoration is to be introduced. | 

The “ Judgment” occupies the spandrels over 
the chancel arch. It is also contemplated to 
embellish the ceiling and other portions of the 
interior. The floora of the nave and aisles are 
pitch pine ; those of the chancel and two eastern- 
most bays of the nave being laid with marble of 
eleven varieties. The choir is reached by three 
steps of white marble, three more steps of black 
marble leading to the sanctuary. 

The table, which stands upon a red marble 
plinth, is of Dantzic and pollard oak, 7 ft. 6 in, 
long by 3 ft. 2 in. wide, and is divided all round 
into eight panels by twelve pilasters, filled in 
with alto-relievos in ebony, representing corn, 
vine, passiflora, oak, lily, yew, apple, palm, fig, 
holly, olive, and pomegranate; each panel con- 
tains a cross, carved in holly, inserted into a 
sunk circle, enriched with tulip-wood; the centres 
of the crosses have monograms P. F., 8. 8., &c., 
in ebony. Talip-wood and ebony are further 
introduced in the mouldings and carvings. Tho 
table is isolated, being placed beneath the eye 
of the dome. The red velvet super-frontal is 
simply embroidered with white lilies, appliqué 
= the usual deep fringe surrounding the 

e. 

The benches (all to be unappropriated) are of 
pitch pine, the doors and other joinery being 
carried out in Dantzicoak. The pulpit, as shown 
in the engraving, is not yet provided, an inex- 
pensive one being in temporary use. 

The church is artificially lighted by a series of 
gas burners, arranged in triplets projecting from 
the cornice over the nave arches, midway between 
the floor and ceiling. A corona was intended in 
addition for the chancel apse, but found unneces- 
sary, as small type can be read with facility in 
any part of the building. 

The proportions of the nave are 10:5: 3, and 
it contains 145,000 cubic feet. It is described 
to us as successfal in point of acoustics. 

The architect is Mr. Edward A. Heffer, of 
Hope-buildings, South Castle-street, Liverpool. 
The contractors are Messrs. Nicholson & Ayre, 
of Toxteth Park. Mesers. Stubbs have supplied 
the marble-work; the sculpture and carving 
have been executed by Mr. Kogerson. 
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I. II. Capitals of Nave Columns (alternately). 
IIL. Ditto of Pilasters in Clearstory. 
IV. Ditto of Chancel Arch. 
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VI. Plan of ditto, 
VII. One of the Clearstory Windows (the complete 
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Simon, 





15. 8t. James Great, 20. Bt. 

16. 8t. Thomas, 21, Matthias. 
17. St. James Less. 

VIII. Pulpit. 
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X, Communion Table. 
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A NATIONAL THEATRE; AND HOW TO 
GET IT. 


Tue ory that I ventured to raise, or say renew, 
that the present condition of our stage is un. 
satisfactory, and that “we need a National 
Theatre not wholly controlled by the predomi- 
nant taste of the public,” has been taken up in 
@ number of quarters, and is growing in loud- 
ness: it will be fortunate if it do not cease until 
the demand has been supplied. Mr. Planché’s 
able letter in the colamns of the Builder, which 
the observations elicited, has been quoted and 
commented on by several writers,—notably by 
Mr. Tom Taylor, in the shape of three communi- 
cations to the Echo. “Mr. Planché maintains,” 
says Mr, Taylor, “that the want of such a 
theatre as Mr. Godwin refers to is felt by a mach 
larger public than is generally suspected ; that 
there are many thousands in London alone now 
shut out from the theatre because they have no 
taste for the style of entertainment that suite, 
or is by managers thought to suit, the predomi- 
nant taste of the public. What Mr. Planché 
desires, in common, as he believes, with this 
large public, is, in his own words— 

“‘ The assured existence of a theatre in which the master- 
pieces of our unrivalled dramatic authors should be con- 
stantly and worthily represented, where— 

* Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,’ 
should be uttered by actors who can feel and express them 
to an audience ‘ fit,’ however ‘ few.’ without the fear that 
their salaries will not be forthcoming on the following 
Saturday, and that the manager, disheartened by the ap- 
pearance of empty b hes, will change the bill, discharge 
to ested Un sssiasiiecs be prakaive te the weedeat 

ou mi- 
nant taste of the Pablie.” vies — 

Mr. Planché, as one who knows the theatre 
behind as well as before the curtain, is fully 
sensible of the force compulsive that draws the 
manager to what pays. Bat still he asks— 

“Is it not a just cause of complaint ?—is it not, in fact, 
a national disgrace, that there should not be one play- 
house in this vast metropolis, where those who can still 
enjoy the most sublime poetry, the most brilliant wit, 
and ‘the pure well of English undefiled,’ may resort for | 
an evening’s rational and intellectual amusement affurded 
by a creditable representation of the masterpieces of our 
unrivalled British dramatists ?”’ 


His wonder is that, while 





stantly produced. Such a theatre, having for a manager 
such @ man as Mr, P’ é, or Mr. Tom Taylor, with a 
committee of equally com t gentlemen, would not 
only be an excellent assistance in the great work of 
national education, bat would very pro! prove much 
more than self-supporting. How this is to be established 
in the first instance is another matter. The British 
Government has unfortunately never yet shown any “~~ 
of eT = aie of a 
and therefore a ae Seat veleedk ine national im- 
provement. Not that I should like to see a Downing- 
street Theatre ; but a grant in aid from Parliament veal 
be one of the most valuable and popular acts ever carried 
by a mini stry.” 

Two or three writers who did not notice the 
proposition when firat made have since given as 
a reason for not doing so, that they themselves 
had earlier urged the same thing. Let them 
now consider that what is being done is an out- 
growth of their expressions, and lend it help. 
No one is asking for credit for the proposal: all 
that is desired is a successful issue. 

An excellent article on the subject appearad 
in the Sunday Times from the pen of a well- 
known dramatic critic, calling for the establish- 
ment of a theatre which shall be devoted in a 
large measure to performances of the poetic 
and imaginative drama. A natural result of the 
establishment of such an institution would be 
a@ resumption by our actors of a hope of emi- 
nence in their profession, from which they are 
now precladed. For, under present conditions, 
an actor—we say it advisedly—has scarcely a 
chance of eminence. Applause, success, money, 
popularity may attend him, but the kind of 
reputation bequeathed to posterity by the more 
illustrious of his predecessors can never be his. 
Playing, in the course of ten years, a like number 
of parts in dramas of the kind now popular on 
London boards, will do little more to make a 
man a lawyer than grinding with a mortar and 
pestle will to make him a physician. A neces- 
sary consequence of the establishment of a 
theatre of this class would be the formation of 
schools of theatrical art worthy of their name. 
The process by which a man now springs from 
the shop-board to the stage is pitiable to see. 
Let there be once, however, a recognised status 
for the actor, and a theatre in which, if he has 


talent and zeal, he will be sare of employment, | pecun 





** Persons of high rank, and men of large fortune, can 
be found to support establishments, the performances and 
poe at which it is not for him to criticise, not one | 

nglish nobleman, not one English merchant prince, steps | 
forward to lend a hand to raise the drama from the dust 
and oblivion into which it has gradually fallen, until it is 
actually unknown to the rising generation, who become 
na‘urally inoculated with the predominant taste of the 
public ? ” 

Mr. Tom Taylor shows how the character of 
the theatre has declined :— 

** The country theatres [a few years ago] flourished as 
feeders of the London ones; and a York, Bath, or Norwich 
reputation, well assured, was the certain passport toa 
London position, reached often by way of Edinburgh or 
Dublin, but always the goal ofa steadily followed and suc- 
cessfal career. Once established at Drury-lane, Covent- 








e-, or the Haymarket, the actor was a personage, after 
is degree.” ‘‘ The actor and his work had, besides, their 
place in the world of art. Productions of new pieces were 
events in that world. Great critics were not above 
sitting in judgment on plays and pleyers. Great painters 
were proud to paint, great statesmen toknowthem. The 
House of Commons paused once in debate t> pay a formal 
compliment, by the eloquent lips of Burke, to Garrick, 
socidentaly’present in the Speaker’s Gallery. We have 
only to read the critiques * of the German Lichtenburg 
(written aboat 1775) on Garrick, Weston, Smith, and 
other actors of that time, to feel how immeasurably more 
intellectual an art acting then was, and in how incalculably 
more respectful and thoughtful a spirit it was viewed and 
judged then than seems even conceivable nowadays.” 


One great difficulty foreseen by Mr. Taylor 
in the way of the desired theatre is the manager. 

“The italist,”” says he, “‘ or set of capitalists, who, 
wishing to benefit our stage, can lay their hands on the 
manager who combines most of the requirements I have 
mentioned in this letter, would hire or purchase a theatre 
for such a man, and contribute a capital to eee him 
till he had had fair time to make his appeal to the public, 
would, I believe, do the best thing that could be done at 
this moment for the British stage; and supposing them 
to have found the right man, would have no reason, 
firmly believe, to repent their venture. But where to find 
this rara avis? And then England wants not one such 
man, but a body of them. The difficulty 1s really enor- 
mous, if not insurmountable. He should be neithor actor 
who acts, nor author who writes, and yet, save in actor or 
author, where can we hope to find the requisite expe- 
Tience, and the proper conditions for gauging and guiding 
performers, plays, and the public?” 


Mr. Horne, the veteran author of “ Orion,” 
has printed some treuehant and powerfal observa- 
hn in aid of the view taken, thus ending his 
etter :— 


“ Mr. Godwin is right: there certainly ought to bea 
National Theatre, not dependent upon profit and loss, 
where dramatic works of the highest class could be con- 








on these very curious 
, Will be found in the 
ightly Review, 
the Victoria 


* Two pager ag articles 
critiques, by the Hon. R. L; 
February and March numbers of the 

and sn earlier account in the first number 





Magazine, 





and a wholly different class of men will very 
soon present themselves. Like the writer I am 
quoting, I do not wish for a house in which 
nothing shall be attempted but the revival of 
past treasures of our drama, rich as I hold 
these to be;— 


* Bat we ery out for a house in which such plays shall 
from time to time he presented with the certainty that 
while public taste is being educated, the actor and the 
manager are not being ruined, Such can only be obtained 
on the condition that there shall be a sum of money 
annually devoted to the support of the theatre whilst the 
experiment is attempted. Government undoubtedly ought 
to do this. Political economists of the modern English 
stamp would of course cry out ‘ waste’ were such archeme 
broached, But real thinkers know that the ameliorative 
influence of education in art gives good interest for money 
invested in its fartherance. Education is at once the safest 
and pleasantest way of reducing expenditure. No less 
sure, however, than we are that any Government, which 
gave under wise supervision a moderate allowance to a 
theatre would act wisely, are we that no Government will 
attempt it. Will not, then, the art patrons of England 
join together to supply us with the fund we want? Sub- 
scriptions, endowments, means of all kind should be tried. 
How many noble fortunes are spent in maintaining a 
theatre under every dishonouring and degrading iofluence 
and association ? Is there no man who will do for the sake 
of the loveliest of all mistresses, art, what men do for 
frowsy harridans, or vulgar, insolent, and ignorant women, 
with whom all contact is degradation? How shall the 
start be made? Who will be first in furtherance of a 
scheme of the kind?” 

The London correspondent of the Hereford 
Journal saye,—“ I hail with delight the protest 
of Messrs. Planché and Taylor, and I would 
gladly subscribe my mite towards the organiza- 
tion of an effective agitation for a national 
theatre. Half a dozen good men and true could 
write down the demi-monde, and the managers 


I| who condescend to treat with them, in a month. 


If managers would refuse to receive a play from 
a professional critic, and the leading papers 
would refuse to employ dramatic authors as 
critics, the fall light of the press would be 
turned upon the theatres, and so expose the 
ugly blots and stains which now disfigure them 
that a speedy reformation would ensue.” 

Mr. E. L. Blanchard, again, writing in the 
Birmingham Gazette, says,— 

“The demand for a theatre which should be recognised 
as the home of the higher literature of the drama is a 
requisition of long standing. That there is a large por- 
tion of the more earnest and intelligent play-going class 
who would be delighted to find a resort where they could 
cultivate their better tastes need not be disputed. That 
the establishment of such a place would entail a loss upon 
any manager who embarked in the experiment is scarcely 
to be doubted. How a very desirable effort can be — 
made is the problem to be solved. Without some su 
security as the subscription list raised on behalf of the; 
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Italian in this country, there i 
cebamuedeermenaiae atin lanier ~ 
Mr. Blanchard, in support of this opinion, 
quotes the case of the late Mr. Charles Kean’s 
lesseeship of the Princess’s. But this is not 
altogether conclusive. Mr. Kean was not 
financially successful with some of his last pro- 
dactions; but a great deal of money was made 
by other pieces. I remember Mr. Kean telling 
me that for several weeks, during the remark- 
able run of “ Henry VIIL,” some 201. a night 
were taken more than the house produced 
when fall,—money paid by visitors who looked 
in and went away, taking the chance of a peep. 
A Government subsidy, however, of 5,000l. per 
annum would be amply sufficient, Mr. Blanchard 
suggests, to cover all losses that might be 
sustained by a lessee of a strictly “ national” 
theatre ; “but it can hardly be expected that 
such a sum would be voted without considerable 
opposition ; and then the other theatres would 
have a grievance that could not be very readily 
disposed of. The only solution of a problem 
involving innumerable difficulties is the steady 
maintenance of a subscription-list. The theatre 
should not be larger than the Lyceum, and the 
committee of management ought to be unim- 
peachable. It is in this last respect that it 
seems to me the greatest difficulty would arise.” 
The departure from amongst us of the ad- 
mirable actors of the Comédie Frangaise, so well 
instructed, so full of talent, retaining the old 
traditions, preparing others for the coming 
generation, presenting to us as well the greatest 
works of the past as of the present time, has led 
to the expression of strong opinions in favour of 
the desired undertaking from a fresh body of 
supporters. Mr. Wigan, in his able address at the 








recent breakfast in the Crystal Palace, said, in the 
language of those he greeted, “ Great as is my 
admiration for the talents of our guests, it is 
mixed with a feeling of envy. I envy them the 
possession of that noble theatre, where they can 
devote themselves to the representation of the 
works of their best authors with that conscien- 
tious patience and talent whose brilliant results 
we so much admire ; a theatre independent of all 
iary speculation, and which can thus direct 
and guide the public taste towards that which 
is pure and exalted in their art. Under our 
system of government art cannot count on the 
aid of the State. I have, nevertheless, some 
hope that the visit of my comrades of the 
Comédie Frangaise will give fresh vigour to a 
movement which I believe commences to assert 
itself in vindication of the utility and necessity 
of such an aid. There is no doubt that some of 
the immense private fortunes of England are in 
the hands of persons who would be charmed to 
see dramatic art solidly established amongst us. 
If they would direct their attention to the prin- 
ciples of the constitution of the Conservatoire and 
of the Théitre Francais, they would perhaps be 
able to realise a sufficient fand for the establish- 
ment of an analogous institution in the country of 
Shakspeare. If sach should be the effect of this 
visit, weshould owe you alarge debt of gratitude.” 
And Lord Dafferin, in his speech at the General 
Theatrical Fund dinner, a few evenings ago, said 
that next in importance to the education of the 
people was the amusement of the people; and 
it had occurred to him that if a national 
theatre could be established on a satisfactory 
footing, we might, by providing rational amuse- 
ment and recreation, find an engine with which 
to encounter some of the many vicious attrac- 
tions which abounded in large cities. State sub- 
ventions to the encouragement of the drama 
existed in most other European countries, and 
perhaps the time might come when it would be 
the case in England. 

The feeling is evidently widely spread, widely 
spreading, that our theatre is not what it should 
be, that it might be rendered more so, and that 
the attempt should be made. Burlesque and 
opéra-bouffe, when well done, are very amusing ; 
bat their universal reign is not desirable. Hun- 
dreds, thousands of persons fond of the drama 
keep away from the theatre because they find no 
opportunity to see such plays represented as 
meet their taste and wants, no opportunity to 
see the noble dramatic works which belong to the 
country properly set forth. At any rate, they cry, 
let us have one theatre where the classic glories 
of our stage may be enjoyed, where a new poetical 
play, or a high prose, thoughtful work may be 
fittingly presented, where actors of ability may 
be fostered and developed, and where our children 
may hear their own noble language properly 
spoken, and be aided in their appreciation of 
what is refined and elevating. 
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And why not? The difficulties may be 
considerable, but surely are not unconquer- 
able. The manager of to-day says,—“I can’t 
help you. Shakspeare, Massinger, Beaumont & 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Otway, Webster, Con- 
greve, Farquhar, Rowe, Vanbrugh, Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Colman, Knowles, mean ruin.” I, 
for one, do not believe it. The second act of 
** Hamlet,” in a seventeenth-century apartment 
and cast-off clothes, or “ As you Like it,” as lately 
seen, with only two persons in it who had the 
slightest notion how to speak Shakspeare’s words, 
may mean ruin, and certainly deserve it; but 
noble plays, with fitting exponents and properly 
illustrated, mean no such thing, and would 
bring no such thing. In this enormous London 
of ours, the playgoing part of which is increased 
in numbers every night by means of the rail- 
roads, such representations would not fail to 
find audiences ; and even were it not so at first, 
would soon create them. 

Pat the probability, however, on the other side, 
and still the experiment onght to be tried fairly 
and loyally. Go farther, and find it proved that the 
public will not fally maintain financially such a 
theatre ; and still I would say that such a theatre 
should be established and supported. Well, 
now comes the question, How can the experi- 
ment best be tried? The mode that suggested 
itself to me was, broadly speaking, that which 
has given us Great Exhibitions, and, more 
recently, Society of Arts concerts in the Albert 
Hall,—a list of guarantors: a handred gentle- 
men, say, giving their names for 1001. apiece; 
@ small committee of the guarantors to 
supervise; and a proper and responsible 
manager. An existing theatra to be taken, 
large pit, and moderate prices; no long runs; 
no short hirings of actors; a dramatic school 
attached; the advancement of the drama, the 
healthfal amusement and delight of the public to 
be considered the paramount object of the under- 
taking. I can imagine, under such circum- 
stances, Mrs. Charles Kean leaving her retire- 
ment, and Mrs. Theodore Martin, occasionally 
reading, in the Drama’s cause, to promising 
aspirants of their sex, succeeded on other occa- 
sions by Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Wigan, or Mrs. 
Keeley. 

Mr. George Rose (“ Arthur Sketchly”) who 
has turned his attention to the subject, proposes 
that the attempt should be made by a limited 


two of business habits, literary and dramatic 
taste, and whose judgment could be relied on, bat 
not in any way practically connected with the 
stage or literature; one gentleman of thea- 
trical experience, and the general manager 
having the same qualifications. Mr. Reeve 
makes some pertinent observations as to the 
selection of pieces for representation and the 
noe of new pieces; but these are matters 
of detail, and I must now bring this communica- 
tion to a close. Having no personal motive, I 
need have no hesitation in urging those who 
love the English drama, and desire to extend its 
enjoyment, to consider how they may best aid 
this movement. It is one that can scarcely 
awaken opposition in any quarter, and should, I 
think, draw to its side a large number of earnest 
supporters. We want, as I said at starting, 
a National Theatre not wholly controlled by the 
predominant taste of the public,—a theatre with 
only noble aims,—and it seems to me there are 
no difficulties in the way that may not be easily 
overcome by those who will make up their mind 
to succeed. GeorcE Gopwin, 








ST. ALBAN’S UNION, 


Tue general alterations have been completed, 
and the new rooms added to the infirmary of the 
Union workhouse ars now brought into use. 
Accommodation has been provided for twenty- 
four additional beds, and the arrangements of 
the building have been modified in various ways, 
so as to suit the present time. The original 
building was erected in the year 1849. The 
new rooms have a width of 20 ft., a wall-space 
of 6 ft. for each bed, and windows in the oppo- 
site walls. The wall surfaces are finished in 
Parian cement; the ingress and egress of air 
is arranged for on the method now recommended 
by the Poor-Law Board ; the warming is effected 
by ventilating stoves supplied by Messrs. Ken- 
nard. The old water-closets in the infirmary 
buildings have been taken away, and dry earth- 
closets on Moule’s system substituted. The 
builder was Mr. Thomas Holland, of Rickmans- 
worth; the architects being Messrs. Clarkson, 
of London and St. Alban’s. 





THE MONUMENTS AND GRAVESTONES, 








Company, with directors ; the management of 
the theatre to be conducted by a council of three, 
selected by the directors, and liable to the) 
approval of the shareholders; the members of the 
company to be artists of known reputation, and | 
also aspirants to public favour; for this last- 
named class a dramatic school to be formed, and | 
lectures to be given by competent professors. It | 
is also a part of his design to improve in all 
respects the position of artists by securing to 
them permanent engagements, and providing 
against the vicissitudes to which the acci- 
dents of life may expose them, with a view to 
which, he would have all the members of the 
company become shareholders in the under- 
taking proportionably with the position they may 
hold in the theatre, a portion of the salary being 
set aside to render them partners on the limited 
liability principle, and also to make a provision 
for the fatare. This money to be placed beyond 
the control of the management, and invested. 
Ano'her gentleman who has thought over the 
matter, and is not without experience, Mr. 
Wybert Reeve, has sketched a scheme. He would 
form a company of subscribers fur the object 
in view, 1.¢., “ to establish a theatre for the more 
complete representation of English dramatic 
literature, and giving to the art a purer and 
higher aim, and to authors and actors of merit 
a larger and more encouraging field in which 
to exercise their abilities than the present sys- 
tem of management affords ;’—with a subscribed 
capital of 5,0001., which he thinks sufficient 
for any claims likely to occur, presuming the 
Speculation was not as successful during the 


| in days past for the preservation of 


ST. PANCRAS CHURCH. 


81rx,—The interior of the beautiful old parish church of 
St. Pancras is now : stored, and all the interesting and 
t mo ts having n carefully preserved and 
cleaned under the direction of the vicar, who fought hard 
this ancient burial. 





| place, may I appeai through your pages to the noble 
statel 


‘amilies whose ancestors lie in the once iy tombs in 
this churchyard. Among remaining tombs, are 
Arundell, Carleton, Browne, Galloway, Haslang, Mac- 
evory, Burke, Doughty, Walpole, Fleetwood, Haviland, 
Langdale, Heron, 'l'albot, Mackworth, Bowyer, Gerrard, 
and others. Through the want of repair, many valuable 
tombs have fallen, cthers have been broken and destroyed, 
and the railing stolen. This, in a great measure, I fear, 
is through the neglect of those who, while living, served 
their day and generation, but are now forgotten. I ag 
appeal to all having friends interred in Old St. Pancras 
ehurebyard to visit the spot. I feel sure that many have 
not the least ides of the deplorable state of this once 
fashionable buriai-place. Then I feel positive that the 
tombe will be repaired, as several have already been. 

J. Tzaguz Cansicx. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL CONFERENCE, 


Tue following are the precise resolutions 
agreed to at the General Conference :— 


Professional Charges, 7 

I, That the Council of the R.I.B.A. be requested to 
refer the various questions connected with professional 
charges to the Professional Practice Committee of the 
Iustitate, or to a Sub-Committee of that , with the 
addition of the names of Mr. Hine, the p' ent of the 
Architectural Alliance; Mr. T. H. Watson, the dent 

of the Architectural Association; and of Mr. 
Mathews, who will aid the of the Institate in 
ascertaining the views of country architects on these 
se Saneahg a sealant omiies a the 
n confirmed by a special general meeting of the 
Inetitate, be issued to those members i in the 





first twelve months as might be anticipated. 
The management he would arrange thus :—The 
subscribers to elect five gentlemen, and a chair- 
man, to form a committee, with a general 
manager, who would also serve on committee 
The committee to sit once a fortnight. The 
general manager to be a man practically ac- 
quainted with all the duties necessary for the 
proper conducting of a theatre, and the only 
other officials allowed, to be one acting manager, 
an assistant stage-manager, and treasurer, who 
would also act as secretary. The committee he 
would desire to consist of two gentlemen con- 
nected with literature, dramatic or otherwise ; 


provinces who have been invited to attend this Conference. 
That the details of this report be discussed at a general 
Conferences, which it is hoped the Institute will con- 
vene in the month of June, 1872, so as to insure the 
greatest unanimity of action and opinion amongst 
the whole body of professional men in the United 


Kingdom, 
Architectural Competitions, 

“2. That with reference to the subject of “ Architectaral 
Competitions,” the Council of ee etloss be pa 
to appoint a ay and permanent Committee, viz, :— 
One member from the Council, one member from the 
Fellows, one member from the Associates, one member 
from the Architectural Alliance, one member from the 
Architectural Association, with the addition of Mr, A, 
Strong, who will aid the secretary of the Institute in 
—s the views of provincial architects on these 
matters. That this Committee be requested to take into 
»consideration the various papers or proposals that have 





ain | fee to be paid, wi 


been issued on this subject by the Institute, by the 
Alliance, and by the Association, and to base on those 
documents, and such other evidence as may be obtained, 
some clear and short conditions, which, when fully 
sanctioned, as hereafter described, shall be issued as a 
document to be generally by all architects in pro. 
fessional competitions. That this repor when sanctioned 
by the Council and confirmed at a special general meeting 
of the Institute, duly convened for the purpose, be for. 
warded to those members residing in the provinces who 
have been invited to attend this Conference; and that the 
same report be submitted for approval at the next general 
Conference (which it is hoped the Council will convene in 
the month of June, 1872) so as to ensure ‘ect 
unanimity of action and opinion amongst att «sae 
practising in this country. 

That this Committee be requested to act as @ permanent 
committee, to put themselves in communication with all 
promoters of competitions, fi ing them a copy of the 
several conditions agreed upon as the only terms on which 
architects should enter upon the competition, and pub- 
lishing in the professional papers the result of this com- 
munication for the information{of competitors and of the 
public ; it being understood that this action shall not take 
place until after the report has been discussed and con- 
firmed at the Conference in 1872. 


Employment of Surveyors, 

3. That with reference to the appointment of surveyors 
to take out quantities (a custom on which evidently a good 
deal of difference of opinion exists) the Counell of the 
Institute be requested to appoiat a committee of five or 
more members; and, with a view to assist the Institute 
Secretary in obtaining a provincial opinion on this matter, 
aud as representing the views of the surveyors, that the 
names of Mr. Arthur Cates and Mr. T. M. Rickman be 
added to this committee; and that the report of this 
committee should be dealt with ia the same manner as has 
been suggested in the two former cases, 


Professional Education. 


4, That the Institute be requested to let the committee 
of its body who are now dealing with the subject of pro- 
fessional education, viz., the Volontary Architectural 
Examination Committee, continue their labours so as to 
have the matter fally discussed and disposed of at the 
Congress in 1872. 


Committees have been named, but are open 
at present to some modification. 











DECISION UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 


OCCUPIER SUMMONED FOR FEE, 


On Tuesday Mr. Foden —— to a summons before 
Mr. J. T. Ingham, at the Wandsworth Police Court, for 
refusing to pay the District Surveyor his fee on account of 
works done at premises in the High-street, Wandsworth, 
in his occupation. 

His defence was that the builder was the proper person 
to apply to. This the District Surveyor deck to act on, 
as he could not submit to be made a party to any contract 
with the builder or the owner. 

Mr. Cooper, the builder, who did the works, contended 
that he was the proper person to be applied to by the 
District Surveyor. : 

Mr. Ingham did not agree with that view, as he might 
be insolvent, 

This witness then contended that the fee was wrongly 
charged, but failed to show this when requested to do so. 
He stated that it was merely building a separate chimney 
from the back room of a house, and carrying it up 
outside, to prevent the necessity of cleaning in the shop. 

Mr, Ingham, after looking at the witness’s plan, decided 
that the whole area must be ch as an ration fee, 
and this would be more than charged by the District Sar- 
veyor. The surveyors were not sufficiently paid some- 
times, and in some cases the red large. He was 
obliged to order 51. to be paid to Mr. Hiscocks by Messrs. 
Young & Bainbridge the other day, and they had better 
reasons for refusing to pay than in this case, He ordered the 
2s. costs, or seven days’ imprisonment. 





ABOLITION OF SUB-CONTRACTING AND 
PIECE-WORK. 


“Tae Operative Stonemasons’ Friendly 
Society, Dover,’ having addressed a letter to 
Mr. Parker Ayers, stating,— 


“In October, 1860, a code of local rules having been 
formed by the masters ‘and men of Dover, ‘That all sub- 
contracting aud piecework be abolished,’ we hope that 
a ehan” tak oh soe seohanling ak lope 3 
our 2, sub-contracti or 
abolished from this date ; *— 

That ‘gentleman, who then lived at Bow, has 
sent a reply, in which he says,— 

an Awe time ——_ in the hag Bn et 
other works, were en n g the o 
officers’ quarters in the Noe nny Dover, and employed 
about y stonemasons, but I never saw the code of 
rules alladed to ba letter. I remember the foreman 
of the masons naming the matter to me, and saying that 
the workmen considered we were not justified in employ- 
ing men on piece-work, or contracting for labour to be 
performed ; but we found it would be quite im ble to 
get the work done within the time ied by the War De- 
partment unless we employed some of the best masons at 
contract prices, which we did. Several large firms have done 
the same thing, and continue to do so, being eonvinced 
that it is the fairest way both to masters and workmen,— 
in fact, the only way to get the work done in asy given 
time, I do not know the number of masons belonging to 
the Dover ve Frien aly Society; but I wonder 
what the pablle would think if ot the master nS 

meet a resolati 

sion that tit sontrocting- nue: plraw werk ve anainel p 
I fancy it would not be long before some enterprising bed 
would be found to start as contractors, and those who 

— a foolish resolution might walk about Sit 

streets with em ae comers. 
Let the Spares tone Masons’ Friendly Society 12 





| Dover take warning in time,” 
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We truly believe that in thus waging waragainst 
sub-contracting and piece-work, workmen are 
closing the door against their own advancement, 
blocking up the road by which many of their 
class have found their way into the ranks of 
employers, and we solemnly assert this belief in 
the hope that it may induce some of them again 
to think the matter over. 
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THE OWNERSHIP OF THE LAND 
OPPOSITE THE ADELPHI TERRACE. 
DRUMMOND AND OTHERS v, SANT. 


Tuts case (Court of Queen’s Bench) was heard at the 
Py se Term, and Mr. Justice Be Hoary Sheds 


of so much i that it was to 
take time to consider udgment, It was a dis aa 
to the ownersbip of some reclaimed from the mes 
opposite the Adelphi, and it arose thus. In the middle 


of the last century, the trustees of the late Dake of St. 
Albans had the fee simple of a place called Durham-yard, 
abutting on the Thames, and the plaintiffs, the banking- 
house of a. Sane, now had gh of the 
trustees, ustees, prior to 1769, an 
agreement with the Messrs. Adams Brothers, afterwards 
builders of the range of houses called from them the 
Adelphi, to t them building leases of houses 
might erect there. The agreement was merely oral, but 
dams began to build,and in 1769 got a build- 
ing agreement under seal, by which the trustees were to 
grant leases for 99 years. It was found to re- 
claim land from the river by way of embankment, and in 
1771 an Act was passed to allow of this, ing that the 
land reclaimed should belong to the owners of the houses 
adjoining, according to their estates, There could be no 
doubt upon the facts (as the Court stated) that at this 
time the houses were built, and the Messrs. Adams had a 
right to call for leases. The leases had been granted with- 
out any express mention of the reclaimed land, and at the 
expiration of the leases in 1869, a question arose between 
the bankers, who represented the trustees, and the de- 
fendants, Messrs. Saat, who 
Messrs. Adams, as to the right to the reclaimed land. 

The case was argued by Mr. J. Brown, Q.C., and Mr. 
Maniaty, Q.C. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn now delivered judgment for the 
plaintiffs, Messrs. Drummonds. The Messrs, Adams, he 
said, had held the reclaimed land only as entitled to 
leases of it from the trustees, and therefore the Statute 
of Limitations did not run against the latter. The leases 

been carefu!ly drawn, and not one of them included 
any portion of the reclaimed land now in dispute, This 
was no oversight, The object of Messrs. Adams was to 
sell, and the object would have been defeated if the pur- 
chaser could have demanded the land reclaimed as com- 
— in the leases. The Statute of Limitations was no 
bar to the plaintiffs’ claim, and they were therefore en- 
titled to recover. 

Judgment for the plaintiffs, 


the Mesars, A 








SANITARY CONDITION OF THE LONDON 
POOR. 


Ar a recent meeting of ‘the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, Mr. Bosanquet read a paper on 
“The best means of improving the sanitary 
conditions under which the London poor live.” 
The reader said,—“‘ I need not dwell on the ex- 
tent ofthe evil. It is notorious to all of us here 
that a large proportion of the poor of London 
are crowded into single rooms, and that a large 
number of houses occupied by them are not 
only ill-suited for being let in that way in single 
rooms, but are so placed as to have insufficient 
air and light, and are defective in water supply 
and other sanitary arrangements. The agencies 
to which I look most hopefully to improve this 
state of things are (1) private enterprise, (2) 
sanitary law, (3)—and I speak of this third 
agency less confidently than of the others, as it 
is not in actual existence,—a body of Metropo- 
litan Improvement Commissioners.” 

After discussing each of these points, Mr. 
Bosanquet continued,— 

“ What, then, to sum up, can district com- 
mittees and members of district committees do 
to improve the sanitary conditions under which 
the poor live ? To follow the order of my paper, 
they can assist to improve and increase exist- 
ing accommodation, by sending information to 
Dwellings Companies and to improving builders, 
of houses, or sites coming into the market, and 
individual members may invest some money in 
such undertakings, I am disposed to think that 
if they never make a less lucrative or more 
hazardous investment, they will do well. But 
the committees are more closely concerned with 
my second agency—sanitary law. They ought 
to be in free communication with the vestries, 
the medical officers of health, and their inspec- 
tors of nuisances, just as they are with the 
guardians, the parish doctors and the reliev- 
ing officers. Suitable candidates for election 
to the vestry may be found and supported ; 
information as to defects may be 


sent to the medical officers of health; and the 
formation of an intelligent public opinion 
outside the vestry, on sanitary matters, may be 
Promoted, As the cffices become the centres of 
charitable organisation, which we hope to seo 





they | efficient aid of Mr. E. Sharpe and Mr. E. G. 





them, visitors amongst the poor, even though 


not directly connected with the committees, will, | ‘®° 


no doubt, be glad to use them as channels of 
communication with the sanitary authorities, as 
well as with the guardians. Above all, we may 
hope, in proportion as we are able to promote 
intercourse between rich and poor, and as we 
acquire influence with those who are already 
visiting amongst them, to cal] the attention of 





the poor themselves more and more to the great 
laws of health, to encourage them to make the 
best of their circumstances, even when they are 
disadvantageous, and to be able to inform them 
of their rights as to the removal of dust, for 
instance, as well as in other more important 
matters, and help them to enforce them.” 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCH ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
THE scene of the annual excursion of the 


Liverpool Architectural and Archzological So- 
ciety was this year Lancaster, and, with the 





Paley, proved particularly satisfactory. 

The Ripley Hospital for Orphans was the first | 
place to which they were conducted. From the | 
top of the tall clock-tower, the visitors were | 
afforded a magzuificent view of the town and of a | 
vast expanse of surrounding country. Leaving 
the Ripley Hospital, the party proceeded to view 
the Royal Albert Asylam for Idiots and Imbe- 
ciles of the Northern Counties. Built on a com- 
manding site, this large Gothic building, with 
ita fine central tower, presents a very imposing 
appearauce. It was designed by Mr. Paley ; and 
the admiration which its outward architecture 
and interior arrangements elicited from his 











brethren must have been peculiarly gratifying. 
It is not yet fully completed, but is already 
partly occupied. When finished, it will be 
capable of accommodating 500 patients. The 
next building visited was the Roman Catholic 
Church of 8t. Peter, also built from the designs 
of Mr. Paley. The party returned, at five o’clock, 
to the County Hotel, where a dinner was laid. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Vale, president of 
the society, and the vice-chair by Mr. D. Barry. 
Mr. Parr (governor of the castle), Mr. Sharpe, 
Mr. Paley, and his partner, Mr. Austin, were of 


the party. 


REPORT ON SANITARY CONDITION OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


Drs, Parkes and Sanderson have presented 
the first inetalment of their report on the ques- 
tions referred to them in December last by the 
Town Council of Liverpool. 

In reference to the composition of the cinder- 











pits, they say they selected from six places 
samples of the deposited refuse. The greatest 
part is really cinder or earth, and is quite 
innocuous; but there are some vegetable and 
animal matter and organic road débris which 
gradually decay.. It may be concluded that 
about two years and a half or three years 
suffice to produce a considerable purification of 
the soil. 

With respect to the influence of this cinder- 
refuse on the health of persons inhabiting houses 
built on it, the evidence is very defective. The) 
refuse has only lately been used, and as it certainly 
does rot produce any one special disease, it would 
be impossible, without very prolonged and carefal 
comparison of the health of those living on it 
and of classes of the same rank and occupa- 
tion living on other soils, to give an opinion. 
But there can be no doubt that from a soil 
formed of such cinder-refuse and gradually 
decomposing, some efflavia must be given out 
which would be likely to pass into houses placed 
on the soil; and, therefore, that on the general 
pricciple of requiring and insuring purity of 
air, such a soil is objectionable—at any rate, 
when first laid down. Accepting this view, and 
looking to the analysis of the cinder-refase, the 
commissioners advise the adoption of certain 
rules. 

The commissioners next discuss the practice 
of filling up with chemical refase land intended 
to be built upon. They sey :— 2g 

bg i n are built on the refuse 
the = manuiatores (ot yoo gen of soda), which 

r 5 Sulphuretted 
mewn 8 ont - vi nae a liberated by acias ; oan 
suiphuretted ydrogen takes place from the action of the 


alone. From the personal inquiries we made, 
napere'e fours to healer that in same ofthe houses built on 





i ed 
. cry ‘nal of this refuse the smell of sulphuretted 


ydrogen is distinctly perceived, and is a source of great 


tity of 

While ——s the corporation to persist in 
the prohibition of the use of chemical refuse for 
foundations, the commissioners are of opinion 
that in those parts of the town in which the 
houses are built on chemical refuse the public 
health is not likely to be injuriously affected by 
the fact. 

The commissioners sum up their recommen- 
datio ns on the question of the sewerage in the 
following sentences :— 

_ “1, We recommend that a complete and exhaustive 
inquiry be made as to the po a nage deposits in the 
—— and = _ orn — which " — are, in 

opinion engineer, on de- 
fective construction, defective inclina ioe insufficient 
supply of water, the works necessary for the remedy of 
these defects be immediately commenced. 2. In those 
cases in which the foul condition of the sewers appears to 
be unavoidable—e.g., in those sewers which are affected 
by the tide — we recommend ventilation, For this 
purpose, we think that spacious and lofty shafts afford 
the only effective means. 3. We do not recommend 
the adoption of any general system of ventilation, 
entirely agreeing with your borough engineer in the 
opinion that for well-constructed sewers of good inclina- 
tion, with sufficient supply of water, it is unnecessary. 
4. We recommend that a complete report be made as to 
the quantity of waste water discharged into the sewers by 
manufactarers, with a view, first, to the prevention of its 
introduction into the sewers in @ warm state; and, 
secondly, to its being, if possible, utilised for surface- 


cleansing and sewer- flushing.” 


Without expressing any abstract opinion as to 
the respective merits of the water or dry method 
of removing fcocal matter, the commissioners do 
not think it desirable to make any change in the 
present system of removing excreta. 

In conclasion, the commissioners express the 
opinion that if all Mr. Newland’s plans had been 
carried out, there would have been no necessity 
for the improvements they have suggested. 








REFRESHMENT PAVILION, WIMBLEDON. 


From the designs of Mr. W. Young, architect, 
Exeter Hall, the refreshment pavilion to which 
we have before alluded has been erected by the 
Rifle Association’s own workmen. It is of wood, 
and covers an area of upwards of 50,000 
superficial feet. It comprises a bar, 200 ft. long 
by 40 ft. wide, first and second class dining- 
rooms (capable of accommodating upwards of 
1,000 persons), besides waiting and retiring 
rooms. The kitchen department is situated in 
the centre of the building, and is fitted up with 
cooking apparatus, bakehouse, &c., on an exten- 
sive scale. Along the front of the building rans 
a verandah supported by interlacing arched ribs 
springing from upright pillars. At either end of 
the front elevation is an octagonal turret, and in 
the large arch in the centre are painted shields 
bearing the arms of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. In the centre of the side elevations is a 
square tower, and flags of various nations float 
from its summit and from other conspicuous 
parts of the building, and above them all the 
Union Jack unfarls itself from a lofty flagstaff 
over the central arch. The walls are made in 
sections of a uniform size, each part interchanve- 
able and capable of being easily handled by two 
men. The whole is pat together with bolts, 
which have only to be unscrewed when the 
building is taken down. By a different arrange- 
ment of the various parts the building can be 
put up in a variety of forms, and can be accom- 
modated to a much smaller area than that 
which it now occupies. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Newcastle—A number of delegates of the 
engineering trade have sent in an invitation to 
the various organised trade bodies in London, 
requesting them to co-operate with the engi- 
geers in aiding and supporting their fellow- 
workmen in the North of England for a reduction 
of the hours of labour. The invitation having 
been very generally responded to—most of the 
London trades having promised their support— 
the delegates of the engineering trade have con- 
vened a general meeting to devise means of 
forming a central committee for the ose of 
obtaining subscriptions throughout the don 
district, in order that the men on strike at New- 
castle and elsewhere in the _— may Baan’ 
fully stand against their employers, and so gain 
the object for which they struck.” It is stated 
that promises of pecuniary aid have been 
tendered by eeveral of the London trade 


societies. 
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Manchester.—Two brickmakers, John Rogers 
and William Manning, who were captured by the 
police at Lower Broughton, Manchester, while 
endeavouring to set fire, by means of paraffine 
oil, to some houses which had been built with 
machine-made bricks, have been committed for 
trial. A third brickmaker, named John Atherton, 
was committed to the Assizes charged with 
attempting to set fire to a house the same night 
in Higher Broughton. 

Lincoln.—The strike of masons has terminated 
by the masters conceding the shilling per week 
advance and two hours and a half on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Sheffield.—A strike of the steel converters at 
the Bessemer Works, Carlisle-street, Sheffield, 
has been settled by a compromise. The firm 
agree to allow extra assistance, to compensate 
for the extra work entailed by the new system. 
The whole of the men, therefore, except those 
committed by the magistrates for intimidation, 

resume work. 








THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS BILL 
AND THE TIMBER TRADE. 


Tur Buildings Bill is down for second reading 
on July 26th, and we are urged very strongly to 
refer to one portion of it, by which it is believed 
the building trade of the metropolis is likely to 
be materially affected. It must be obvious, as 
we have already stated, that the Bill cannot be 
proceeded with this session, so that comment is 
almost supererogatory. Still, in deference to an 
important interest, we feel bound to state their 
case, though briefly. 

By Clause 120, all timber placed in yards 
where sawing is done must be separated from 
such machinery, or building containing such 
machinery, by a wall, without openings, its 
entire height; and no timber is to be piled or 
re-piled on the same premises with steam or 
other machinery ; so that all the mills will be de- 
prived of the advantage of a yard of any extent, 
as they must effectually divide it from their mill 
by a proper fence wall its whole height. The 
effect of this, it is argued, would be that all the 
mills must draw their daily supply, and deliver 
the same, along the streets of London. At 
present, very much of the timber is conveyed 
up the river, or along the City Canal, and piled 
in the yards thousands at a time. The 
further obstructions in the streets by the 
passing of wagon-loads of a hundred of deals, 
each, say, 16 ft. or 18 fc. long, with their 
four horses, will be no slight augmentation of 
theirterrors. It is thought too great encourage- 
ment will be given for the further extension of 
the foreign trade in manufactured joinery, not 
on account of its price, but on account of the 
great difficulty of using machinery in its con- 
struction here. Further, that many artizans 
are likely to be deprived of their usual means of 
occupation. 

We have before now dwelt on the necessity 
for some control over the timber-yards in the 
metropolis, the risk which adjoining property is 
often made to run, and we cannot bat recognise 
the right motive which is at the bottom of these 
clauses. We would snggest, however, that pre- 
cautions less stringent would suffice, and we 
trast that, during the recess and before the 
Bill is again brought in, further consideration 
will be given to the question; and that the 
clauses will be modified. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bodedern.—The church here, before some 
recent repairs and additions were undertaken, 
consisted of a parallelogram, the eastern portion 
of which was devoted to the altar, and at the 
west end the minstrel gallery and small robing- 
room under it were placed. There were also a 
bell-turret on the west gable, a south porch and 
north door opposite, which, with the minstrel 
gallery, have been reconstructed and repaired, and 
form part of the present building. The increased 
space required in the edifice has been secured by 
the erection of a chancel and north transept 
intersected by arches at their junction with the 
former walls. The relative extent of the chancel 
and nave are farther defined by a buttress on 
the south side. This extension of area allows 
room for at least 300 persons. The prevailing 
style of the architecture of the church being 
Perpendicular or Third Pointed, the additions 
have been designed adopting the features of the 
same - There are three new windows in 
the north transept. In the chancel there is one 


new window of three lights, with segmental head, 
which is to be filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Lavers & Barraud. The former eastern window, 
the three compartments and tracery of which 
are also filled with stained glass, has been re- 
erected in the east wall of the new church. The 
former windows in the nave have been 
lengthened and repaired, and four new ones 
inserted, the whole of the walls having been 
raised about 4 ft. 9 in. The old oak roof of the 
church has been restored. The timber-work of 
the chancel and north transept has been carried 
out in pitch pine timber. The present minstrel 
gallery and robing-room beneath have been re- 
modelled out of the spare oak fittings. The 
seats are of pitch pine slightly varnished, and 
some old cedar-work carvings, formerly in the 
chapel of Jesus College, Oxford. The altar-rails, 
which are of decorative ironwork, were manu- 
factured by Messra. Brawn & Co., of Birming- 
ham, and the encaustic tiles will be farnished by 
Messrs. Maw & Co. ‘The works have been 
carried out by Mr. Joseph Hugher, of Llan- 
santffraid, Glan Conwy, builder, under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Kennedy & O’ Donoghue, of London, 
Bangor, and Glasgow, at a cost of about 1,0001. 
Mrs. King, of Preeaddfed, has presented a 
corona for the chancel. 





be required to put it in good order. Mr. Ryle 
collected subscriptions, and o nearly 
2,0001. from his friends before he called upon 
his parishioners for contributions. The contraot 
is taken by Mr. Grimwood, of Weybread. 

Kidderminster.—St. Barnabas’s Church, a new 
chapel-of-ease to Kidderminster, has been 
at the suburb of Franche. Messrs. Chamberlain 
& Martiv, of Birmingham, were the axchitects, 
and Mr. Richard Thompson, of Kidderminster, 
the builder. The church, which is in the Early 
Decorated style, is built of red brick, faced with 
stone, and consists of a chancel, vestry, nave, 
porch, bell turret, and spire. The west window 
consists of three large lights. The windows at 
the east are of the lancet form, surmounted by 
another light. An organ of 14 stops, 2 manuals, 
and containing above 400 pipes, and valued at 
2501., has been built by Messrs. Cramer & Co., 
and erected by Messrs. F. Rothwell & E. Wed. 
lake. 

Barton-le-Street.—The parish church of Bar. 
ton-le-Street, near Malton, has been re-opened 
for divine service. It has just been rebuilt at 
the cost of the late Mr. Meynell-Ingram, M.P., 
whose recent death, at the completion of the 
work, gave a melancholy interest to the proceed. 
ings. On razing the old church numerous speci- 





Harswell, near Market Weighton (Yorkshire). | 
The church here has been re-built in memory of 
the late Sir Charles Slingsby, bart., and re-| 
opened for divine service. The old churcb, | 
which was in a very dilapidated condition, 
having been taken down, the foundations were 


pew excavations were made, until a good sound | 
clay base was found; concrete to the depth of | 
2 {t. was then introduced. In the erection of | 
the new walls the old m»sopry was used. | 
Nearly the whole of the corbels are again | 
introduced, and other Norman masonry has been | 
refixed. The windows have been constructed in 
the same style as the ancient doorway. A new 
porch has been added on the south side, and a 
new vestry on the north. The roof is covered 
with red flat tiles, supported on an open tim- 
bered roof, the rafters being stained, and the 
intervening spaces in plaster. At the west end 
a wooden bell-turret is erected, surmounted by 
a spire covered with oak shingles. In the in- 
terior the seats are open. A reredos is placed 
at the east end of the church. It is surmounted 
by a stained-glass window. The church tbrough- 
out is of a very unpretending character. The 
works have been assigned and carried out, under 
the direction of Mr. James Fowler, of Louth, 
architect, by Messrs. Simpson & Malone, of 
Haddersfield. 

Folkestone.—St. Peter’s Church recently un- 
derwent considerable enlargement and improve- 
ment, following which is the erection of a new 
altar and reredos just now completed, The 
altar is built of oak (with the slab of Portland 
stone), and is highly decorated in colour and 
gold. The front is formed into double panels, 
with detached colamns between, making a range 
of ten panels, each of which bears a figure in a 
devotional attitude. The reredos, which is 
built of Caen stone, has in the centre a deep re- 
cess for the crucifix, covered with a projecting 
canopy, supported by marble columns, and the 
back filled with mosaic. On each side are three 
shallow niches, with marble columns svpporting 
the canopies over each niche, being filled with 
the figure of a saint, executed in Caen stone. 
The altar decorations were executed by Messrs. 
Leech, of London and Cambridge; the stone 
figures by Mr. Phyffers, of Pimlico; and Mr. 8. 
Slingsby Stallwood, of Folkestone, is the archi- 
tect, from whose design the work has been 
executed. 

St: adbroke-—Efforts have been made by the 
Rev. J. O. Ryle for some time past to bring 
about the restoration of this church. Before 
1823 Stradbroke Church was full of carved 
benching and screen work, but in that year they 
were all ruthlessly swept away, and not a vestige 
of them remains. Pews of uncomfortable and 
ugly form were substituted for the oak seats, 
and the chancel roof was reconstructed out of 
some old rough timbers, and to hide its defects 
common thin deal panel boarding was put under 
them. The nave and aisle roofs remain, and 
the former is in sufficiently good order to allow 
of its being restored. The latter, however, were 
so far gone, having been ironed up at nearly 
every joint, that entire new roofs are necessary. 
With the consent of the parish, Mr. Ryle called 
in the assistance of Mr. Phipson, the architect, 
who reported generally upon the state of the 


| 








found to be deficient and unsafe. Consequently | 





church, and estimated that nearly 3,0001. would 


mens of eleventh-century work were found em- 
bedded in the walls, used in fact as walling 
stones. The whole of these have been made 
use of in the new church. About 300 ancient 
stones, carved, have been worked into the new 
stracture. The chancel arch had been destroyed, 
but a specimen of an elaborately-worked arch 
was found in the walls, and is now re-erected. 
The new sculpture requisite to fill up gaps has 
been adapted, as far as was possible, to the 
old style. The new church is in the Norman 
style. The designus were from Messrs. Perkin 
& Sons, of Leeds, architects. Mr. John Thorn- 
ton, of Slingsby, was contractor for masonry; 
Mr. Jobn Tomlinson, of Leeds, carpenter, plum- 
ber, joiner, and slater; Mr, Charles Mawer, of 
Leeds, was sculptor. 

Hailiwell, Bolton.—S8t. Luke’s Church, Halli- 
well, which has been completed some months, 
is now to be used for Divine service. The 
church is situated on the western side of Bolton, 
on the Chorley Old-road, about a mile from the 
market place. There is a gradual ascent the 
whole of the way from the town up to the church. 
The site sloping deeply, as it does, required very 
deep foundations. These were put in by Messrs. 
Isaac Pilling & Son. The contract for the church 
itself was taken after these preparatory foun- 
dations had been finished; and, inclading 
walling to a depth of 2 ft., and in some cases 
4 ft., below the floor-line, amounts to about 
4,000 guineas. The church will accommodate 
800 persons. On approaching it from Bolton, 
the lofty apsidal chancel, rising high above the 
intervening houses, first meets the eye, and aext 
above and beyond it the belfry, which stands 
over the chancel arch. At present this is the 
only belfry. A tower is an essential portion of 
the design. The lower story of it been 
built, and is now to be used as the main entrance 
to the church at its north-west corner. The 
builders are Messrs. Robinson, of Hyde, and the 
architects, under whose immediate superinten- 
dence everything has heen carried out, are 
Messrs. Medland &Henry Taylor, of Manchester. 

Surbiton. — The foundation - stone of St. 
Andrew’s Church has been laid by Lady Burdett- 
Coutts, who was accompanied by her private 
secretary (Mr. Haseard), the Hon. Miss Sugden, 
and Mre. Brown. The new site is between the 
National Schools and the Maple-road, given by 
Messrs. Coutts. The architect is Mr. Arthur W. 
Blomfield, of London. The church will be built 
of ordinary stock bricks, relieved with bands 
and patterns of red, and of white Gault bricks. 
A few lines of Staffordshire blue bricks will also 
be introduced. The roofs will be covered with 
Broseley tiles. Stone will only be used where 
brick would be more costly or less sound in con- 
struction. The materials necessitate the adop- 
tion of an extremely simple style, without 
traceried windows and much carving ; effect 3, 
therefore, sought rather by massive treatment 
and lofty proportion than by ornamentation. In 
plan the church consists of a nave, 90 ft. long 
by 33 ft. wide, with narrow side-aisles and 
transepts, 23 ft. by 22 ft. at the east end. The 
sanctuary, 21 ft. 3 in, wide and 11 ft. deep, ope>® 
to the nave with an arch 46 ft. in height, end the 
chancel is formed in the eastern bay of the nave 
by a raised platform, surrounded by a low screen 
of stone, leaving a free e on either acc 
The organ-chamter, 14 ft. by 10 ft. 3 in., aD 
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22 ft. high, is on the east side of the north 
transept, and the vestry in a corresponding 
position on the south side. At the west end isa 
baptistery, 17 ft. by 13 ft. 9 in., opening with an 
arch to the nave, and having an entrance-porch 
on each side. For acoustic reasons the building 
will be ceiled internally with a polygonal ceiling 
of wood, the principals and intermediates 
showing. The height from the floor of the nave 
to the ridge of the roof externally will be 62 ft., 
and to the ceiling 52 ft. From floor to wall- 
plate, 34 ft. The contract for the western half 
of the church (2,7441.) has been taken by Merars. 
Adamson, of Putney; their tender for the re- 
mainder being 2,4801., making a total of 5,2241. 

Chislehurst.—The foundation-stone of Christ 
Church, Chislehurst, has been laid. There was 
a large assembly of the principal residents of 
the neighbohrhood. The Viscount Sydney laid 
the stone. The site in Camden Park on which 
the church has to be erected has been presented 
by Mr. N. W. J. Strode, of Camden Place. The 
church will be of Gothic architecture, and is 
estimated to cost 4,0001. Of the 525 sittings 
provided, one-third will be free. In addition to 
the cost of the church, it is estimated that a 
further sum of 2.5001. will be necessary for the 
purposes of an endowment and repairing fund, 
and for laying ‘out the ground, and forming a 
road and approaches, making a total of 6,5001., 
towards which the sum of 3,000l. has been 
already promised. The design for the church 
is in the Early Decorated style. The architects 
are Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Pite, of London. 





The extreme internal dimensions of the church, 
exclusive of chancel, are 72 ft. by 53 ft. 
Derby.—8t. John’s Church, Derby, has been 
re-opened. The alterations that have been made 
consist of the removal of the east gable 
originally standing between the two turrets, in 
which was a large traceried window in cast iron, 
blocked up, however, to the springing of the arch 
with a lath and plaster screen. The nave has 
now been extended, and a chancel formed, 
having an octagonal termination with three 
single-light traceried windows. One of these is 
& stained-glass window, representing the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord; and has been inserted as a 





memorial of the late Mr. J. B. Massey. The 
work has been executed by Mr. Clatterbuck, of 
Stratford, Eseex, A new pulpit has been placed | 
on the north side; and sittings for the clergy 

and choir are provided on either side of the 

chancel. The remainder of the walls within the 

sanctum are diapered incolour. The new wood- 

work is in pitch pine, varnished. The writing 

and decorations have been executed by Mr. 

Cantrill. The floors are laid with Maw & Co.’s 

tiles; and the steps are of stone. The works 

have been carried out by Messrs. J. E. Wood, 

builders, under the direction of Messrs. Giles & 

Brookhouse, architects, all of Derby. 

Swansea —The foundation-stone of a new 
church has been laid here. The site of the pro- 
posed edifice is on the Oystermonth-road, nearly 
opposite the House of Correction, and was given 
some two years since by the Corporation, upon 
the application of the vicar. Swansea is indebted 
for this new place of worship to Mr. John W. 
Clark, who undertakes the whole cost, estimated 
at about 2,5001. The architect is Mr. Thos. 
Nicholson, diocesan architect, Hereford ; and the 
builder Mr. Thos. Gough, also of Hereford. 
The church will be in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and will contain about 600 sittings. 











Pooks Received, 


A Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. By RB. 8. 

Cuttey, C.E, Fifth Edition. 
Tuis is a revised and edition of the 
Handbook of Practical Telegraphy by the 
Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post- 
office, and which is adopted by the Post-office 
authorities, and by the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment. It is chiefly for the use of members of 
the telegraph service, and those interested in 
telegraphy ; and relates more especially to the 
electrical Jaws upon which the system depends ; 
the methods of discovering faults; the practical 
mavagement of apparatus; the construction of 
& line, and the leading principles of submarine 
telegraphy. Scientific terms and formule are 
purposely avoided, especially in the earlier por- 
tion of the work. 


VARIORUM. 


“Transactions of the Woolhope Nataralists’ 
Field Ciub for 1870. Printed at the Times 








Office, Hereford.” Societies with far more ambi- 





tious titles often issue far less interesting and 
goodly volumes of transactions than the Wool- 
hope Field Club. The volume is illustrated by 
numerous engravings, and a series of photo- 
graphe, chiefly of noted trees in Herefordshire. 
It is the Woolhope Field Club who are repro- 
ducing the Hereford Mappa Mundi. The whole 
of the lithographic stones are said to be ina 
forward state, and one-third part of the fac- 
simile was completed in September last; but 
the principal artist engaged was killed at Sedan, 
and the lithographer, at Bruges, suffered much 
by the loss of bis workmen, and the bombard- 
ment of his Paris establishment. Meantime the 
editors of the volume of descriptive letter-press, 
are at work with their difficult task of giving a 
full and learned account of all the legends and 
places mentioned on the map. Unfortunately 
the undertaking has not yet received a very 
liberal support, only fifty to sixty copies having 
been secured by subscription, but it is believed 
that many copies will be sold at the higher 
price when the work is completed, as it is 
expected to be in another year. “* Cassell’s 
Technical Series: Model Drawing. By Ellis A. 
Davidson. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.” This 
omall volume treats of the elementary principles 
sf drawing from solid forms, the method of 
shading, and patterns for making drawing objects 
in cardboard. It is illustrated with diagrams 
and sketches. Mr. Davidson is the competent 
author of various other books of a kindred 
order, recently mentioned in our pages. One 
object which he holds in view is to encon- 
rage drawing direct from the object, instead 
of from copies; for, as he rightly remarks, 
to learn drawing for the sole purpose of 
copying other drawings is as absurd as the 
idea would be of learning writing in order 
solely to copy other writings. “Power in 
Motion. By James Armour, C.E., with numerous 
illustrations. London: Lockwood & Co.” In 
this little treatise the general laws that govern 
power in motion are exhibited in simple form to 








| meet the known wants of practical men engaged 


in engineering works that require the employ- 
ment of horses, hoists, block and tackle, wheel 
gearing, and long and short driving bands, of wire 
rope or of leather.——“ The Appraiser, Auctioneer, 
Broker, House and Estate Agent and Valuer’s 
Pocket Assistant, with Prices for Inventories. 
By John Wheeler, Valuer. Third edition, re- 
vised, rewritten, and extended, by C. Norris, 
Surveyor, Valuer, &c. Lockwood & Co.” This 
pocket volume contains a large quantity of 
varied and usefal information as to the valua- 
tion for purchase, sale, or renewal of leases, an- 
nuities, and reversions, and of property generally, 
with prices for inventories, and a guide to deter- 
mine the value of interior fittings, furniture, and 
other effects. The Theory and Practice of the 
Metric System of Weights and Measures. By Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi, F.S A., &c., Barrister-at-Law. 
Griffith & Farran, successors to Newbery & 
Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard.” Professor Levi 
is an influential advocate of the metric system ; 
and he thinks it may be useful to give some 
account of its theory and practice. In addition 
to his own competent knowledge of the subject, 
he has availed himself of the large amount of 
information gathered by the Metric Committee 
of the British Association and British Branch of 
the International Decimal Association ; and has 
a'so made free use of standard works in Frencb. 
Teachers will find this work usefal under the 
new educational code.——Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, holding the copyrights of all the works of 
the late Mr. Charles Dickens, have commenced 
the issue of a Household Edition, at such prices, 
weekly and monthly, as place them within the 
reach of all. For the first part, which contains 
a corsiderable portion of “ Oliver Twist,” the 
demand has been very great. 








Miscellanea. 


Rochester Cathedral. — The Dean and 
Chapter of Rochester are about to undertake the 
restoration of their cathedral, which, in some 
parts, is in a very bad state. The work has 
been intrusted to Mr. Gilbert Scott, and will 
shortly be commenced. The restoration will be 
effected in sections, the first part to be effected 
being the replacing of the clearstory windows in 
the nave. Some portions of the exterior of the 
building are at present in a lamentable condition, 
the ancient stonework beiog patched by brick. 
Mr. White, of Vauxhall Bridge-road, London, 
will do the work. Mr. White is also engaged 


NWorfolk and Norwich Archaeologica 
Society.— One of the most numeronsly attended 
meetings of this society was held last week, the 
source of attraction being in the fact that the 
president, the Very Rev. the Dean of Norwich, 
was to read a paper “ On the Restoration of the 
Bosses in the Roof of the Nave,” ard also to give 
the members and their friends an opportunity 
of personally inspecting, as well as hearing a 
description of, the work of restoration now being 
carried on in Jesus Chapel and other parts of the 
cathedral. Both the paper and the dean’s com- 
mentary upon the bosses, read from a work of 
his in the press, were listened to with much 
interest, and parts were much applauded. The 
ladies and gentlemen were about to accompany 
the dean to inspect the work of restoration, com- 
pleted and in progress, when the Rev. Precentor 
Symonds brought under the notice of the meet- 
ing the contemplated demolition of East Rudham 
Church. He read a letter from Mr. Hakewill, 
architect to the Church Building Association, in 
which that gentleman protested in the strongest 
terms against such a proceeding, maintaining 
that all the church requires is restoring and 
not rebuilding. A resolution was unanimously 
adopted to the effect that the letter of Mr. Hake- 
will should be laid before the Chancellor, with a 
respectful request to him to postpone his decree 
until the bishop returns, when the matter would 
be brought before his lordship. Before the 
party visited Jesus Chapel, which is now in the 
course of restoration, at the expense of the 
dean, the dean begged visitors to remember 
that the work was not yet finished, and that a 
great alteration would be made in the appear- 
ance, when the east window was completed. No 








doubt the colour would appear offensive to many 
eyes; but his object was not to produce that 
which was pleasing, but simply to restore. The 
dean then read a paper prepared by Mr. Spaull, 
the restorer. The party next proceeded to the 
presbytery, to see the arches which have 
already been opened out, and to inspect the work 
of restoration, The dean entertained the greater 
portion of the members at luncheon. 


Strength of Steel.—The tests fixed for 
the strength of the cast-steel work to be 
employed in the construction of the great bridge 
over the Mississippi specifies that the steel shall 
be crucible cast-steel. The staves comprising 
the tubes will be required tostand a compressive 
strain of 60,000 lb., and a tensile strain of 
40,000 Ib. per square inch of section without 
permanent set. They must stand a tensile 
strain of 100,000 lb. per square inch without 
fracture. The modulus of elasticity shall not 
be less than 26,000,000 Ib., nor more than 
30,000,000 lb. This variation shall be avoidedi 
if possible ; in which case the lower amount will 
be preferable. The steel pins will be required 
to stand without permanent set a tensile stran, 
of 40,000 Ib. per square inch, and an ultimate 
tensile strain without fracture of 100,000 Ib. 
Rode, bolts, eye-washes, rivets, &c., will be 
required to bear an ultimate tensile strain of 
100,000 Ib. per square inch without fracture, 
and 40,000 Ib. per equare inch without permanent 
set. Such parts of the work will not be tested 
in tension beyond 40,000 lb., sample-pieces only 
being subjected to ultimate tests. The }-in. 
plate steel for enveloping the staves will be 
required to have a resistance to compression 
and tension without set equal to 40,000 lb. per 
square inch, and an ultimate tensile strength of 
100,000 Ib. 


AClimaxto the Mad Doctrine of Parallax. 
Mr. Jobn Hampden, the uphoider of the obviously 
erroneous doctrine that the earth is a flat and 
not a sphere,—and against whose unbecoming 
language as to bis loss of a bet of 5001. with Mr. 
Alfred Wallace, F.R.S., president of the Entomo- 
logical Society, on the question, we bad occasion 
to remonstrate with him when he wrote us lately, 
—has at last got himself within the grasp of the 
law, on a charge of sending threatening and 
scurrilous letters as to Mr. Wallace,—one of them 
to his wife! This wrong-headed person was 
sentenced by the bench of Stratford magistrates 
to find two sureties in 50/. each, and himself in 
1001. to keep the peace, failing which he was 
removed in custody. 


Worth Church, Sussex.—The completion 
of the works at this church was celebrated last 
week. The Bishop of Chichester preached, and 
a large party afterwards partook of luncheon at 
the Kector’s. Bat for the pulling down of the 
chancel, which we did our best to prevent, we 





at Salisbury and Wells. 


should have much to admire. 
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Metropolitan -Fountain Asso- 
ciation. —At the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Metropolitan Drinking - Fountain and Cattle 
Trough Association, the report stated that the 
committee have now 160 troughs and 145 foun- 
tains under their care, within an area bounded 
by Hornsey, Hampstead, and Highgate on the 
north; West Ham, Barking, and Woolwich on 
the east; Lewisham, Streatham, and Sydenham 
on the South; and Putney and Barnes on the 
west. The cost of the water for some of the 
troughs exceeds 301. a year, and the consump- 
tion at several of them 4,000 gallons aday. An 
experiment is about to be made for rendering 
the water-posts of cab-stands available for 
drinking purposes, and other extensions are con- 
templated, but the society has yet to obtain the 
recognition of eome parishes, and notably the 
authorities of St. Mary, Islington. The ordinary 
donations for the year amounted to 1,2371., as 
against 1,645]. in the preceding year; and, but 
fur an unexpected anonymous gift, there would 
have been a gross deficiency on the year of 6381. 


On Colour. — At a recent lecture: in 
Bristol, on this subject, Professor Church advised 
all those who took an interest in it to study 
some of the beautiful drawings of Turner, Hunt, 


th ight by year in the) 
and many they might see year by y | been done to various buildings. 


Royal Academy and other exhibitions, particu- 
larly two pictures in the Royal Academy this 
year, one of all shades that they could imagine 
of blueish green, and the other of all shades 
they could imagine of greenish blac. The pic- 
tures were Battledore and Shuttlecock, by 
Albert Moore; and when they looked at them, 
they might be quite sure, many new, beautiful 
combinations of colour, interesting in them- 
selves, yet remained to be discovered. Painters 
were too fond of putting reds, blues, and yellows 
into their works; but let him ask them instead 
just to mix with those primary and secondary 
hues some of those rarer tints they might see 
trembling on the leaves of the aspen, or bathing 
the depths of the autumn forest, or shining at 
eventide from the cloudy yet splendid pavilions 
of the sun. 


The Archaeological Association of Ire- 
land.—The July meeting of this association has 
just been held. Eight new members were 
elected, and various objects of interest were 
exhibited or described, and other business tran- 
sacted. The Rev. J. Graves, the secretary, read 
& portion of a letter which he had received from 
Lord Courtown, in which his lordship mentioned 
that he had heard from the Hon. Mr. Dillon (son 
of Lord Clonbrock) that a large portion of the 
Round Tower of Kilmacduagh had fallen, and 
that the rest of the structure was in a perilous 
condition. Lord Courtown asked, “Conld 
further damage be stayed by an appeal to the 
public?” The meeting expressed much con- 
cern at the intelligence, and requested Mr. 
Graves to communicate with the Hon. Mr. Dillon, 
in order to ascertain the exact extent of the 
damage, and what course might be taken to stay 
any further injury. Mr. Prim read a paper on 
the Kilkenny “ Mysteries,” or “ Miracle Plays.” 


St. Andrew’s, Holborn.—We have received 
a strong protest against what the writer calls 
the contemplated waste of money at this church. 
The writer continues,—“ The most absurd pro- 
posal of all is,—and if carried out will destroy 
the character of the style of building,—namely, 
to restore and bring out some Gothic details, 
viz., side tower arches and a west window 
(small), and make the principal entrance at the 
west end, which Wren never intended todo. What, 
sir! are we not always abusing our Classic for 
churches? But to jumble up and restore Gothic 
work to an Italian charch with tower like St. 
Andrew’s is doing a most wanton injary to the 
fabric. It will be much more to the credit of 
the rector and churchwardens if they spend some 
of the 7,0001. to prevent the plot of ground on 
the vga toe against the tower, from 
being uilding purposes, and so preserve 
the view of the cower” 

The Church Steeple, Wewent.—Mr. Frith 
has commenced operations for repairing the 
steeple of the church of Newent. Having let 
out his kite and connected the necessa 
apparatus with the tower, he ascended in his 
usual style, the proceedings being very similar 
to those used at All Saints, Hereford. The 
ascent was witnessed with much interest by a 
crowd of spectators. After inspecting the 
masonry, and resolving upon the course of opera- 
tion, Mr. Frith descended. Next day he re- 
ascended and began the neceseary repairs, 


According to the Atheneum, the alterations at 
the Indian Civil Engineering College are making 
rapid progress. The house, when bought from 
Mr. Albert Grant, contained 110 rooms. These 
have been subdivided so as to make 104 more. 
Another building, with epi ied rooms _ 
been put up, and the poles are @ ground for 
the frat of” the are vilen for the professors’ 
honses. Some of the professors have already 
engaged houses in the neighbourhood. Above 
100 acres of land, and very fine grounds, gar 
dens, stables, &c., belong to the place. C) 
college is charmingly situated on the edge of 
the Bagshot sands, overlooking Runemede, the 
Thames, and ite valley, to‘Harrow and the 
northern chalk on the left. It lies just beyond 
the spot where Denham, the author of ‘‘ Cooper’s 
Hill,” with its “river winding at ita own sweet 
will,” lived. The Times, of Taesdey last, gives 
the names of the successful candidates (fifty) in 
open competition for admission to the college. 


The Damage from Recent Thunder- 
sterms.—The lightuing this year resembles, in 
frequency and fatality, that of the year preceding 
the great earthquake. Human beings and the 
lower animals have been struck in numerous 
cases throughout the country, and damage has 
Oue of the last 
of these casualties to buildings was the demolish- 
ing of a pinnacle of the tower of St. Ann’s 
Church, Turton, when the stones fell through 
the roof, and wrecked the organ, damaging 
also many of the pews. A number of painters 
were stunned by the electric shock, and thrown 
down, but not otherwise injured. In another 
case, that of Cromer Church, Norfolk, a pinnacle 
of the tower was cut in two, and had to be 
pulled down. The clock was strack and 
damaged. At the R.C. Chapel of Slieverne, 
County Kilkenny, Ireland, a large hole haa been 
made in the roof, and the side altar damaged. 


Social Science Association.—-The annual 
business meeting of members of this Association 
was held on the 7th inst.;—Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick, C.B, in the chair. A report of the business 
transacted during the year was read, to which 
was appended the financial statement. Sir 
John Pakington, bart., M.P., was elected pre- 
sident of the Association for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Edward Baines, M.P., was elected pre- 
sident of the Education Department; Mr. 
George Godwin, F.R.8., president of the Health 
Department ; and Mr. William Newmarch, F.B.8., 
president of the Economy and Trade Depart- 
ment. Vice-presidents and other officers and 
the standing committees were also appointed. 
The annual congress will be opened at Leeds on 
the 4th of October. 


Manchester and Salford Building Trades 
Institute.—The results of the recent examina- 
tions by the Science and Art Department are 
highly satisfactory to the members of the above 
institute. In the district of Manchester and 
Salford the position. is :—First in building con- 
struction and drawing; they also stand first in 
second e art, practical (of the 
schools examined at the Mechanics’ Institution), 
and second in plane and solid geometry. Theirs 
is the only institution in this district that has 
taken in building construction a first-class in 
the advanced stage, and a first-class in the 
elementary stage. In all, eighteen certificates 
have been gained, and three Queen’s prizes. 

The Free Library and Literary Insti- 
tute, Waliingford.—lhis Institute has been 
opened. The building, which originated through 
the liberality of the Hon. Auberon Herbert, 
M.P., is of red brick, with stone facings, from 
the design of the late Mr. Gae, of Andover, and 
stands facing St. Leonard’s-square. The read- 
ing-room is capable of holding 300 persons. 
The bookshelves are of oak, and of a design 
suggested by Sir Sydney Waterlow, and towards 
which that gentleman contributed 501. They 
contain at present about 1,000 volames. 


Workington Harbour.—On Saturday last a 
new entrance channel, cut straight seaward from 
Broom Perch, in Workington Harbour, was opened 
for the use of vessels, and the old channel was 
closed. The making of the new one was com- 


| Indian Civil Engineering College.— 


*Y | menced about two months ago by Mr. Blain, of 


Workington, contractor. 


The Architectural Association. — The 
closing meeting of the Architectural Association 
was held on Friday, the 30ch ult., when officers 
were elected for the evsuing year, and Mr. 
George Aitchison read an instructive paper “ On 
| the Strength of Materials.” 








, 
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Factory Acts (Brick and Tile Yards) 
Zxtension.—The is the Bill intro. 
duced by Mr. Mandella 


Bill to amend the Factories Acts Extension Act, 
1864: Be it enacted by the Queen’s most excel. 
lent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the spiritual and temporal, and Com. 
mons, in this t Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same as follows :—1, 80 
much of the Factories Acts Extension Act, 1864 
(in this Act referred to as “ the principal Act”), 
as excepts from the operation thereof the mann. 
facture of bricks and tiles, not being ornamental 
tiles, shall be re 2. The provisions of the 
principal Act shall as regards the factories to 
which the principal Act is extended by this Act 
be modified as follows, viz.: (1.) No female 
and no child under ten years of age, shall be 
employed in any such factory. (2.) Male 
young persons of the age of sixteen years 
and upwards may, between the 3let day of 
March and the 1st day of the following October 
in any year, be employed on any days except 
Sunday and Saturday, for a period exceeding the 
period for which they might under the Factory 
Acts be employed, provided that,—(a) They are 
not so employed for more than three days in any 
one week; and (b) They are not so employed 
before six in the morning nor after nine in the 
evening on any day on which they are s0 eme 
ployed; and (c) They are in addition to the 
other times allowed for meals allowed a further 
half-hour for an extra meal at five in the 
afternoon of each day on which they are so 
employed. 


Bishop Gilbert's Memorial, Chichester. 
The works for the restoration of the Lady 
Chapel of Chichester Cathedral as a memorial 
of the late Bishop Gilbert, are still proceeding 
in the hands of Mr. Marshall, the contractor, 
and under the superintendence of Mr. G. G. 
Scott. Mr. Marshali’s contract for the restora- 
tion of the stonework and other repairs amounted 
to 1,3501., and this part of the work is now ap- 
proaching completion. The external walls have 
been underpinned and secured, the cost of this 
being covered by a contribution from the Dean 
and Chapter; and the requisite permission 
having been given by the Dake of Richmond, 
whose family vault is underneath, the floor of 
the chapel has been restored to its original 
level. The east window was then taken in 
hand, and now the whole of the stonework for 
the eight other windows has been restored and 
fixed, and the glaziers have commenced to fill 
them with plain glass. The workmen are now 

in some internal repairs; and designs 
have just been received from Mr. Scott for the 
sedilia. The only work yet to be contracted for 
is the paving. 


Restoration of Crich Cross.—For some 
years the old Cross of Crich has been in a 
ruinous state, and it was taken down three 
weeks ago, to be re-erected by public subscrip- 
tion, after a new design. Nothing was found in 
the remains to gain any idea as to how many 
years it had been built. It is supposed to have 
been erected as a beacon to guide travellers 
across the wilds, when no other building or 
human habitation was to be seen around. The 
work was done by Mr. J. Petts, of Fritchley. 
The new cross has @ square base, which is 
reached on either side by three steps. In the 
centre of this base is a receptacle, in which is 
placed a bottle, i coins, and an article 
on the supposed age of the parish charch, and & 
poem, by J. W. Lee, on the restoration. On this 
a block of stone is placed, on which the colamn 
stands, 9 ft. 6 in. high. On the side of the 
column is a heart in bas-relief, with the words, 
“ Restored 1871.” On the top of the colamn 6 
a design of the cross on one side, and Mic’ 
the Archangel, with his sword through the 
d ’s neck, on the other, The cross 8 
17 ft. high from the ground, 


“The Criterion.”—In our plan last week 
we marked the approach to the Concert Hall in 
the basement, “Entrance to Music Hall,’— 
strictly correct ; but the term “Muric Hall 
has obtained a meaning of its own, which, we 
are told, is not to apply here. Read, therefore, 
Entrance to Minor —_ In dana mao 
Room, on plan of Grand Hall Floor, three wi? 
dows into area and a door from service-corridor 
should be shown. 


The New Assize Courts, Bristol.—Some 
of the cfficials are complaining loudly of the 
want of convenient arrangement in these courts. 
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Masonis Hall, Swansea.—The foundation- 
stone of a hall about to be erected in Caer-street, 
for the use and of the members of the 
Indefatigable Lodge, No, 237, Swansea, has beea 
Jaid, in accordance with Masonic rites, by Mr. 
Theodore Mansel Talbot, of Margam Park, R.W. 
Provincial Grand Master of Freemasons of 
South Wales, Eastern Division. The site of the 
new Lodge is where the old Greyhound Ion 
stood, one of the oldest hostelries ia Swansea. 
Mr. Thomas Davies is the architect; and Mr. 
Thomas White is the builder. 


Exeter Cathedral.—The restoration of this 
ancient edifice is advancing satisfactorily. The 
work now in progress, which will cost 20,0001., 
is confined to the choir, side chapels, and side 
aisles. Last Sunday the morning service was 
held in the nave instead of the choir, which will 
be closed until the completion of the restoration. 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley have taken the con- 
tract for the woodwork of the stalls at 6,0001. A 
new reredos and a new pulpit are to be provided 
in the choir, and the massive oak throne and 
the Litany desk are to be thoroughly renovated. 


Christ Church, Victoria Park-road, 
South Hackney.—The Bishop of London has 
consecrated this church, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid in August last, by Lord George 
Hamilton, M.P. It is situated at the corner of 
the Grove-road, Victoria Park-road, South Hack- 
ney. There is litt'e attempt at ornamentation. 
The edifice is composed of coloured brick, with 
plain stone facings. It will afford sitting accom- 
modation for about 700 persons, and a large 
proportion of the seats are free. 

Seif-support of Prisoners.—Capt. Mitchell, 
governor of the Lancashire county prison, 
appears to have accomplished the task of 
making the prisoners maintain themselves. 
At the Salford Hundred Quarter Sessions, the 
visiting justices stated in their report that the 
balance-sheet of prison earnings for the year 
ending the 3lst of March last showed a net 
actual profit from remunerative labour of 
1,1841. 133. 6}d., exclusive of bad debts amount- 
ing to 161. 2s. 4d. 


Fall of a Ralflway Bridge.—Oa Monday 
morning a portion of the large viaduct of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway crossing the 
river Calder, near Healey Milis, about a mile 
from Dewsbary, fell into the river, and the con- 
sequence was that all traffic for Wakefield was 
suspended. The arch thai fell was a very large 
one, built of brick, and it collapsed just after a 
heavily-laden goods train had passed over ic, 
leaving the metals and sleepers suspended on the 
remaining portion of the supports. 


The Peabody Gift.—On the Ist of nex: 
month will be formally opened another block of 
dwellings, Peabody-square, behind a row of 
trees at the lower end of the Blackfriars-roa1. 
Here are two quadrangles of buildings, relieved 
by a cluster of trees in the centre of each 
square. The two quadrangles afford accommo- 
dation for 320 tenants, occupying one room at 
2s. 6d. a week, two rooms at 43., or three at 5:., 
= at these rates the whole building is a'ready 

en. 


Female Students in Art.—In the national 
competition of Schools of Art nine gold medals 
have been awarded. These are assigned to 
various subjects of study or design, and that 
for painting bas been gained by a lady, Miss 
Rose EH. Stanton, of the Stroud School of Art. 
Of 24 silver medals seven have been won by 
ladies, who have also carried off 21 out of 65 
bronze medals, and 31 out of 95 Queen’s prizes 
of books. 


A Drinking Fountain for Cardiff.—A 
new bronze drinking-fountain is being fixed in 
the crossing near the Cardiff Arms, on the 
Canton-road, Cardiff. The fountain will be 
lighted by three lamps at night, and stand on a 
raised pedestal, access to which is obtained by a 
flight of stone steps. 

Additions to Fulham Infirmary.— At the 
last weekly meeting of the Falbam Board of 
Guardians, the tender of Mr. J. Hanks, of 
Hammersmith, was accepted for the alterations 
and additions to the Infirmary. The tender was 
for Ay pope and was the lowest which had been 
sent in, 


Francis Eginton, the Glass Painter.— 
By an overlooked misprint in our notice last 
week of this early reviver of the art of glass- 
painting, he was called “ James.” It should be 
altered with a pen to Francis. 








Sait-Water Baths for Southport.—Puob- 
lic salt-water baths, erected at a cost of about 
36,0001, have been formally opened at South- 
port, by Lord Skelmersdile. The occasion was 
celebrated by a series of fétes. An observatory 
has been presented to the town by Mr. J. Fernley. 











TENDERS 


For minister’s house, Newcastle-under-Lyme. Messrs, 





R, Scrivener & Son, architects :— 
Sutton & Meadon ........+:00+ — £615 0 0 
Barlow 665 0 0 
i 540 0 0 








me sanioe to Wyechdon Lodge, Stafford, Messrs. 
8 tects :— 
Wood Brothers .....sc0sssssesereeeere £989 0 0 




















Barlow 840 0 0 
For EF, Dock Warehouses, Birkenhead, Liverpool, 

for Lon & North-Western Railway Company :— 

Blakeley £31,844 0 0 

Thompson & Co. ....ccccorsscoeees 29,953 0 0 

Warburton . 00 

seuviecstenecessensbsietbaterseet 0 0 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 

hcenccancseccobovbegescogneetneas 0 0 

090 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 








arsholt, Berks. L, H. 


For new vicarage - house, 
y the architect :— 


Reichel, architect. Quantities 

















Gowland £2,995 0 0 
Wheeler, James .....c.ccccecsseeseee 2,626 0 0 
Wheeler, George ......sescseseeree 2,557 0 0 
Williams 2,426 0 0 
Kemp ....... 3 2,385 0 0 
Williamson & Brunts ............00 2,384 0 0 
Dover, Dowel, & Wills ............ 2,361 0 0 

i noe 1,969 0 0 

For redecoration of the two public-houses, ‘‘ The Lon- 


don Apprentice,’’ Old-street-road, and ‘‘ King’s Arms,” 
Boomone Barbican, Mr. J. H. Borers wes i_ 
0 


Main 
Nind (accepted) 
For the erection of the Clerkenwell and Smi:hfield 


branch of the London Joint-Stock Bank, at the corner of 
St. John-strest and Charterhouse-lane. Mr. Lewis H. 


Ivaacs, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. L. C. 

Riddett :— 
TES BOW oo niceci ceiecsnctinicceves £12,364 0 0 
Adamson & Sons .......00:cecce00 12,259 0 0 
Lucas Brothers ...........0.0s000-08 11,700 0 0 
ene Ue Oiiasscciscsinsscstitccncanies 11,172 0 0 
Hllcingt0on .......ccsccrcrseesce-oveseese 0,8 @0 
Serivener & White..........0+..000 10,712 0 0 
Brown & Robinson (accepted) 10,610 0 0 





For the Dover National Schools (Girls’). Mr. C, T. 
Whitley, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
Boarve £& 


, 
arks 
Clarke 





Perret rte ed 








For schools and resid at East Thurrock, Essex, 
Messrs. Elmslie & Franey, architects. Quantities sup- 
plied 4 Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour :— 

a 











TIE: caneandinesenlinesexeneneuenens £1,169 0 0 
Heath .. 1,100 0 0 
Rooney, BrotherS..........s000Jeree 1,076 0 0 

WOO cocevecntesccetesiovevecesutccosses 1,048 0 0 
Blake 947 0 0 
BEING sic -vinerennscncpencatutndvesuensies 883 0 0 
Crook & Wald 2... .ccccccoresscesccese 775 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Battersea 




























Hall, Mr. Stephen Steadman, architect :— 
Parrelh cccsscricsococcccssessessesvovseese £398 0 0 
Jones 385 0 0 
Roberts 275 0 0 
Fisher 269 0 0 
COREE - cccccvcisinirecswctessscvvcccesevent 262 0 0 
BLOVOME ..cccecoreccccercscscoscosscoresece 247 0 0 
Sawyer . 249 0 0 
Rooney Brothers 233 0 0 
Bate ..00sc<se.cersccesve seve cocseseveccves 213 0 0 
Linton & GOLF ....cccvesecesevessesscosce 2600 
Bowler ...... 293 6 0 
Lathey Brothers ...........s-sscerveese . 20200 
GOOG «0. ..seserserereeererrerseersereneee 194 0 0 
For house and shop at Eltham, Kent. Mr, Thomas 
Chester Hawortb, architect :— 

Pesket & Taylor ......ccccesccereserss £800 0 0 
Cowdron & Cowie ....ccsccesveseeeeees 582 0 

Rooney Brothers.... . 56515 0 
POs cesesesrvevsses 525 0 0 
Mason & Bristy . 516 0 0 





For the erection of new 
street, for Messrs. Gordon & 
tects, Quantities supplied :— 

Dove 


remises, 108, Bishopsgat 
bo. MMosue. Vieweie pat 

















Brothers £6,375 0 0 
Myers & Sons .... . 5,779 0 0 
IBD. ..nrccpenrspesceceveseoia 5,346 0 0 
Hiil, Keddell, & Waidram 5,237 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby 5,229 0 0 
For the erection of Infant Schools, Tilehurst, Berks, for 
the Rev. J. W. Messrs, Wm, & J. T. Brown, 
architects :— 
"Geover Leeteones £640 0 0 
Boxall .....0++ 684 0 0 
Wells . wae 543 0 0 
Wigmore (accepted) ....esesreeereees 457 10 0 


For re-building three houses on the north side of High- 
K + Messrs, James Broadbridge & Josiah 








SPIN, Si cutbcsavdsteonicscesoterce £3,205 0 0 
GT iccscnitititectitice seininintesciibtenns 3,287 0 0 
Cowland 3,089 0 0 
Temple & Forster....0.....00ccece0-+0 3,°40 0 0 

) . “Qeeemene 2,995 0 0 
Scrivener & White .........ccece0000 2,988 0 0 
Cooke & Green..........cscescceevenee 2,908 0 0 





For new premises at Huddersfield, for Messrs. Pickford 








tne Mr. Geo. R. Isborn, architect. Quantities sup- 
Pp 

SIN iatievotcitenichsintinipinanentunh £2,075 0 0 
Booth, [lingworth, & Co.......... 2,060 0 0 
SET ssi dteidicrsiatanaemonns inal 00 
ER ncn uetncedsidee 56 0 
Graham & Sons 6 8 
Christie 00 
Radcliffe & Sons J 8 0 
Mallinson & Co. (accepted) ...... 609 0 0 
Ditto (for additional works) 69715 0 





For the erection of schools at Gosport, for the Rev, 
Thomas Doyle. Mr. Heary Joha Hanson, architect :— 





mee BOW. shesctiertcmertctinine 320 6 0 
Cole ....... 297 @ 0 
TED cpnpeiestansatnpernwenmenenagaes 24915 0 
IN TEIN sr cntiinse vencescentignciicasl 225 10 0 
Garrett (too late) .......cccessessseres 226 0 0 
Cooper (accepted) ...........0.00e 22415 0 





For additions and alterations to Cowhill-house, Dam- 
friesshire, for Mr. William Johnston. Mr. Walter F. K. 
Lyon, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. Clement 














Dowling :— 
Johnston & Anderson.........00+0+ £5,614 0 0 
Th © seqapuencensepeccenseccsonrees 4,323 0 0 
Macartney 4,267 0 0 
0 0 
00 
00 
00 








For the erection of Clapkam-park House, two lodgess 
and stabling, for Mr. James Howards, M.P. Mr. John 
Usher, architect. “Quantities supplied. The contract 
includes fire-proof floors :— 







Dover, Dowell, & Co £9,°87 0 0 
WOE scrastecssansccontees 9,008 0 0 
Chappell & 8,918 0 0 
Moore .....0.0000 8,909 0 0 
Cols & BGG cuceceresorrcersveczerseovs 8,822 0 0 
DONEIOR prado rcadetecersievncintioesae 8,679 0 @ 
Young & Hinton ...........-.cesse00 8,659 0 0 
Estcourt & Co. 8,545 0 0 
Tweivetrees ... 8,375 0 0 
Spencer ......... 8,198 0 0 
Hobeon & Teplor.... wiiede 7,963 0 0 
QR COW tecerticntnticevccrrenesescenveseven 7,495 0 90 
Watson, Brothers ................... 7,168 @ 0 
Waterson & C0. .....secccecseererees 6,946 0 0 





For building additional class-rooms to the National 
School, Tilehurst, Berks, for the Rev. J. W. Routh, 








Messrs. W. & J. T. Brown, architects :— 
|. ee e0e unum & © 
TRIO conceceevcscsenssesrerecescvsence 260 0 0 
WIgMOS .....ccccerccorevecesesoevaseseres 234 0 0 
Dormer ...... 233 0 0 
I oui atedaasinppstneuetinebennne 227 0 0 





For the erection of cotfee-shop, Abbey-square, Reading, 
for Messrs. Sutton & Sons. Messrs. W.& J. 
architects :— 





Strong . £483 0 0 
WI ican. cotiqepsccances ‘cxecevevees 488 0 0 
GOD ec cctsccsscisnseceqesenetoron ees 430 0 0 
Sheppard 425 0 0 
DRSUIIOR ove sec cseccescrccoceeesevesteseve 410 10 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.C. A.-J. H.R.—F. C.—P. A.—J. 3B. C. R=-J. & Sons 
W. &—G. A. R.—S.—A. W.—Leicoester.—W.—F. B.—C. A.— Fairplay. 
—A,. W.—J. ©. W.—“ Mayor, town,” 6c. —T. EF 3.~EB OC R—C. D.— 
T. 0.—H.J H.-J. U. -#. K. & Oo,—C. &. (all received, and witl 
have c enmsideration. “ Ventilation of Sewers” in type) —Inquirer 
{inquire of the firms who menufactare apperasus for building in 
concrete, the name of ths nearest butider possessing it).—J. B. (ia 
type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c. must be accompanted 
by the name and address of the sender, not for 
publication, 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, reste of course, with the authors. 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Adwertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 

6a NOTICE.—AU Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
** Bditor,” and Nor to the “ Publisher.” 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
paper Postage, eanones within the United 
Ki cam now be ied with THE BuiLDER 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TzstI- 
MONIALS left at the Office im reply to Advertise. 
ments, amd strongly recommends that Corike 





oNnLY should be sent. 
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Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr. ] 


JI. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET. 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on “‘ Hot-Water Heating.” 











NEW WORK BY Resi A Ded alan 
Witn Illustrations 8y 


THE MANUFACTURE OF RUSSIAN SHEET-IRON, 
By JOHN ~—, M. se F, e §. Lecturer on Metallurgy at pats ~~ of — London, 
the same Author, 


The METALLURGY. of LEAD, including DESILVERIZATION 


and CUPELLATION a 
JOHN MURRAY, 


With 150 Dl 


Albemarle-street. 





A MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
WANTED at HAYWARD BROTHERS, Manufacturing 


Ironmongers, Hot-water and Kitchen Engineers, 79, Cornhill, F 


T° ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
AUCTIONEERS, &c. — SPECIFICATIONS, RSTIMATES, 
INVENTORIES, CATA UES, and every description of docu- 
meat, neatly and correctly copied, at 14 per fulio of seventy- ae 
— and pat Ae of all red 
d ble terms, be By BE SON, Law Stationers, 
Lithographers, and Printers, 13 and 14, ree ray 
aaa than four op he 9p nae 











0 ARCHITEC ['s, SURVEYORS, CIVIL 
INEERS, acd OTHERS. — The ARCH ITECIURAL 
AGENCY WY ASSOCIATION tran acts every description of business for 
the Profession in mor the Provincer, Practices w: 
Partnership and Bole Practices for Sale. Pupils sreauiring tntro- 
&e. 





NEW EDITION OF CULLEY’s TELEGRAPHY. 
In One Vo'ume, 8vo, with a = oe oes 4 Piates of 
Machinery and A 


HANDBOUK ‘of. PRACTICAL TELE- 
GeAPHY. 
By BE. 8. COU, Member Iast. C.E. Eng‘neer-in-Chief of 
Telegraphs to the Post Office. 
The Fifth Bdition, revised and eularged. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


By THOMAS MORRIS, Architect. 
RIEF CHAPTERS on BRITISH CAR- 


PENTRY : GOTHIC ROOFS, 6s. 64. 
A HOUSE for the SUBURBS, 12s. 6d. 
PERSPECTIVE, 3s. 6d. 


A CLUE TO RAILWAY and OTHER COM- 
PENSATION, 4s. 6d. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Now ready, cl oth boards, price 33. 64 (postaze 3d 


OWER in MOTION: HORSE POWER, 
WHEEL GEARING, DRIVING BANDS, and ANGULAR 
FORCES. With numer sos Diag CE 
y the same ‘Autbor, just published, 


IRON “ond HEAT: exhibiting in simple 


orm the Principles concerned in the CONBTRUCTION of IRON 
BEAMS, PILLAKS, and BRIDGE GIRD and the aCTIUN of 
HAT in the SMELTING FURNACE, imo. with namerous 
Diagrama, 3s. 6d. (postage 

“No tronworker who wishes to acquaint himself with the princi- 
ples of his own tr-de can affurd to be without it.”"—South Durham 
Mercury, Apri’ 22d, 1871. 

“a very useful and thoroughly practical little volume, in every 
= deserving of circulation amongst working men.”— Mining 
‘ourna!, 


Now ready, 12mo. with numerous Diagr+ms, cloth boards, 


Price 3s. (postege 3d.) 
TREATISE on the APPLICATION of 
IRON to the CONSTRUCTION of BRIDGES, GIRDERS, 
ROOFS, and other WORKS; showing the principes upou which 
such structures are gned, aud their tical application, Espe- 
cially arranged for the use of Stadeuts and Practic+! Mechanica, all 
bematical Formule and Symbols being exciuded, 
By FRANCIS CAMPIN, CB. 
London : |; LOCKWOOD & & CO. xo  Rtationers’-hall-court, EC, 


Price One Shilling, post free 28 hal{penny stamps. 


URAL ARCHITECTURE: A Series of 


Designs for Rural and other Dwellings, from the Labourer's 
Cottage to the com Villa and Farm-house wi th Vuibuildings, with 
descriptions of the Pians, remarks on the Materials used in their 
construction, and dircetions for the Workmausbig, fully lliustrated. 

F, WAKNE & CO, Bedfurd-street, Covent-garden, 











WANTED,» a SITUATION, | i. a & Londen 
syee Aag poraectre, deal ‘aad land parvo Soa 4 
388, Old Kent-road, 8.8, 





ANTED, by a Young Man, married, 
eo + wd 28, a brrUar aay! (Cown or san as pn ee 


years. References, = Peary? wales 9 = J. W. 126, 
Have stock-hill, N. W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
Can make 





have no objection to take charge a job. Good 
ewer iid vitae 
im , 5... 





&c. are on the R 
tained and despatched to —_ part of the country without — 
for competition or other work. 

The ASSISTANTS’ REGISTER affords an og ages medium for 
obtaining situations. Advertis-ments inserted in every paper in 
the kingdom. Fees strictly moderate, Full sastiaaians on applica- 

tion to the MANAGER, Architectaral Agency Association, 65, 
Great Russell-sireet, W.C. (opposite the British Maseura). 


OROUGH of DEWSBURY.—SUR- 

VaYOR WANTED.—WANTED, by. the Corporation and 
Local Board of Health of the Borough of Dewsbury, a thorough’y 
competent Person to discharge the duties of BOROUGH ‘SURVEYOR 





TO PLUMBERS, BU’UDERS, &c. 
WANTED, by by a steady, sober Young Man, 
a — Brrwarn x w JOB, as PLUMBER. Good 
2, Camden-gro 


references.—Apply, G. WILKLN 
Kent, 5.E. 


ve, Lee-green, 





TO BUILDERS AND CON pene 





at euch salary as may hereafter be agreed upon, but not 
1501. a year. ite on stating ine qualifica ion, and present 





be sent to the Town Olerk’s Office in Bond-street on or before 
2ist of JULY, 187L,—By order, 
pas é eessine SMITH, Town Clerk. 


Town Clerk's Office, Dewsbury, 7th J = Tah 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—A Civil 


Engineer, having extensive works in course of construction 
in London, has a VACANCY for a PUPIU.—Fvr particalars, apply, 
by letter, to H. J. H. 57, Jermyn-street, 8. W. 





W ANTED, bya saci practical Man 
(Mason by fend) _ ten eg Mh as FOREMAN of 
Se nts aactines ‘irst-class references, 
¥. Z. 39, aedeeneiean London. 
and ability, - 
W2exanays a torn Sees 


jt, Regent’s-park. 
To P ANTED OF HOUSE PROPERTY AND the JOB 


to UNDERTAKE JOB- 

ING - REPAIRS in general on an ESTATE, or as 
FOREMAN of CARPENTERS. Towa or country. Joiner. Age 32. 
Font of references as to ability and sobrshy. Apply, C. W. Ww. F. No. 2, 








OUSE-PAINTERS WANTED.—Apply, 


stating wages and reference, to JOHN A. HUNT, House 
Decorator, Hvdde. en, 


AINTERS WANTED. — SIX good 
G&NERAL HANDS to go to Brighton. State weges required. 
een will be paid. — Address, No. 572, Office of “ The 


UT-DOOR FOREMAN.—WANTED, by 


a London Firm, an euergetic and experienced Man in the 








above capacity. Unexceptionable references uired,—Addre ss, 
with full ——* to C. D. care Messrs.,Wateriow & Sons, 
London Wail, B.C. 





Y | ‘YRAVELLER, for London and Suburbs, 

WANTED, by a Stone and Granite Merchant. One with a 
good connexion would be a, ted. Also, a CLERK WANTED, 
for the office.—Apply, by letter only, stating previ.us eogagement, 
to P. BURTON, Aibion Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensiugtoa. 


IMBER TRAD E—WANTED, a 
TRAVELLER, also a YARD FOREMAN, aciive, energetic 
Men. Must have thorough knowledge of the trade, and filled 
simi ar positions before. —o by letter, with full particalars, to 
THOS, W. ELLSTON & CO. timber Merchants, 109, Snow’s-flelds, 

King-stree!, Borough, 8.8. 


‘MIMBER TRADE.—WANTED, an expe- 

rienced TRAV&LLER, to repr tan biished House, who 
bas previous'y had employment in a similar capacity on the West 
Riding ground.—Address, Box No. 16, Post office, Grimsby, 














CONCISE VIEW of the LAW con- 


necte4 with LETTERS PATENT for INVENTIONS. 
By JAMES JOHNSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and 
J. HENRY JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst, C.&. Solicitor and Patent 
Agent, Lincoiu’s-inn- -fields, and Giassgow, Authors of “ Tne 


Patentee’s Manual.” 
Price One Fhilling. 
London : LONGMANS. GREEN. & CO. 1871. 


PERFECTION in DOOREESFIN NG. — 
BRS apd Others desiring a really good | 

have s set of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOUKS, 4 *DUUBLE 

Ro. 18 pod ain hep ap my the prize offered in “' The 
oo whic been adopted by mauy large fi Also 

ified Arrangement by Single Katry, pened for cenit bulbdes. . 

‘Addeem, BA. Be Gece road, Regent's Park, Loudon, 








EWAGE IRRIGATION and DOWN- 
ARD FILTRATION.—A Paper 
SEPARATION of SUITABLE LAND, Sad a toon 4 
November, 1870, by Mr. J. BAILKY DENIO¥, CE. 
Que Shilling by pos 
G. B. SMITH, “ Maidstone Journal” * ottce, Maidstone. 


R. E. WYNDHAM TARN, Architect, 


bas potting OFFICES to No, ha, BEAUFORT. 


BUILDINGS, STRAN 
A PARTNER Wat Nie! ED, immediately, 
With 1,0002, to asist in obtaining the Patent and curying 
out ab important scheme of DRAINAGE snd BEWER IMPROV «- 
MENTS — Plans can be seen and full particu’ars cbiained at the 
Offices of Memre. asHURST, MORKIS, & OO. 6, Old Jewry, E.C. ; ; 
or for — information apply to Mr, JOHN DUNKLEY, Ted- 


2 Pe 


PARTNERSHIP, or Appointment with a 


view to Partnersbip.—EDWAKD A. HEFFER, Architec' 
Orpamentst, and Surveyor, peains for the last 5 years : 
Liverpool, where he has carried out numerous public aad private 
buildings, b ing desuous Pe nan Bh to the metropolis, will be glad 
}-9 correspone with @ Loudon Archi‘ect of position with a view to 
‘AKINERSHIr.— Address, 39a, South Castie-street, Liverpool. 


BOULOGNE - SUR - MER. — A CIVIL 


ENGINELR, ARCHITRCT, formerly attache. 
hoid of H.M. Leopold I. King of the Belgians po Rey oa 
Works on a:cbivecture, has a VACANCY for a PUPIL, to whom he 
Offers every avr Dtage *pprriaining to bis profession, T 
moderate.—Aaddress, H, Chateau, Porte Gayole, 





) ~~ 














erms a ee 


"IVIMBER TRADE.— WANTED, a 
TRAVELLER, conversant with the trade.—Address, G. *Poat- 
office, Grim by, stating age, expericnee, and other Particulars. All 
ever be t.eated as strictly ~ 
requir 


ANTED, a GENERAL FOREMAN, to 


conduct a » anil job in Town.— Apply by le! 
SCRIVENER & wits, Buiiderr, Fitzcoy-road, Regent's Park, nN. w. 


ANTED, an efficients BUILDER'S 
CLERK, capable: of takiog the entire charge of ee esti - 

mating, &c. Btate age salary a Mr. 
Lewis, Stationer, 75, Chariocte-street, Portiand-place, W. 


WANTED, a steady, persevering WORK- 


ING FOREMAN of JuLNERs, chi fly for couservatory and 
greenhouse work. Must be able to set out and fix.—Apply, by 
letter, stating references and sslary required, to EK, %. 35, Mubert- 
street, Albany-street, Regent’s Park. 


ANTED, a WORKING SHOP FORE- 
MAN of JOINERS. One used to piecework in connexion 
> ae .—Apply to Mr. J. HOLLIGE, Builder, South 


ANTED, a CLERK and TIMEKEEPER, 

Pag the ‘CHIMNEY- — and SIOVE TRAUE. Must be 
to the sale-room. ~ 
4pply Ay letter, ‘stating age, salary, “Se par each and where last 
employed, to W. 8. 100, toxton-street, N. 


ANTED, a CLERK: one thoroughly 

acquai: ted’ with the routine of a Buiider’s Office.— apply 
by letter to ‘ “3, Tuubridge - road, Maidstone, statiug sa ary, 
references, &c. 


ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS, to 


supaniatend the OUNSITRUCTION of a GAS-HOLDER 
TANK at Leicester. He must be oe asinted with the 
nature of the work, perticuiarly er clay og.—Apply to 
Mesers. SHENTON & BAKER, 0: Begs god Architects, stating 
terms, and inclosing references ome copies of testimoniais. 




















well up 














PLASTERERS.—LABOUR ONLY. 

WaAntey some good HANDS, to give a 
Price in, to FINISH iuside and outwide PLASTERING of 

Apply, 2, Bast Burrey-grove, 3t, George’s- 





brook Cottage, Moor-lane, Staines, 





son OY and tho- 
Sg age f as CLERK of 

disengged the end 
oman. o- Bawthng —Addcoss, U. 3, 


W ANTED, by ak an ex 
10 —— pisctioa Man, « B a RE- 

WORKS, or GEN 

of Jay. Chure. som pon 

Post-o fee, Copway, N. Wales. 


WANTED, by the gy aged 24, a. 


SITUATION as er ig » on Railway or other Works 
rt. B, 10, Saran’s-piacs, Creek-road, 





} ae OO" emcee a ceate 


17 ANTED, a SITUATION, to WORK 


® SAW BkNCH, and to fill up his time st a Bench, if 
Address, J . 8. 13, Calthop- othe Pocandb caer | Chelsea, 








ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS. Capable of 
settiug out work, » getting or out working Reece 8 and measaring up 
work and —A ldres, A. FP. 
No. 8, Cannon-place, Whitechepel-tend, 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, or Brick work (piece-work). Towa or 
countr Good references.—Address, A. B, 19, Hugh-street West, 
Belgrave-road, Pimlico, 


ANTED, rt “RE- - ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of "WORKS. Can Caled the highest ainane with 
testimoniais for 2 ey to ——s work, as a'sg sobriety and 
generally good A. W. P. 52, High Holborn, W.C, 














ANTED, by. an an ASSISTANT, of nine 
years’ exguesene, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, Town, Is 
competent to prepare fuished, workiug, and deta. varewings. Iss a 
rapid 4 » good aud u Tt 
¥. M, Harris's Library, 96, Paihaw-road, 8. W. 








AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a a SITUATION, as TIME and 





Wann, ,a SITUATION as WORKING 
FOREMAN of PAINTERS | Is a, frt-cles grainet 
84, Lillington 


gilder.—Adaress, F. -street, Pimiico, 8. 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 1s as 


BUILDER'S $ FOREMAN, by a practical JOINER, either 


Bhop or Uutdvors, up su men, and setting 
cat work Irom drawings a Gees enema ‘Address, | 562, Office of 
Buiiaer,.” 








DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by 0 an 


artistic vEvORATOR. The Advertuser is a man«f great 
deco: 


establishinents in London. 
found of great use in any decorator’s esta 
Office of * The Builder.” 


Wort st by a Youth, aged 16,a SITUA- 


TION as JUNIUR CLERK ina Builder's Office. 
Maidenhead, Borks. 








B, builder, 





TO BELLHANGER®, 
ANTKD, a SITUATION, - by a a Young 
Man in the sbove iine. Country bus 
dress, J. WOODWARD, 4, vee ma EBad, Hamyetead. 


WArtcaret by a Builder's Son, aged 25, & 


SITUATION ws OLB&K, or MANAGKE, ito » good ae { 











dante, "peepee tine Be 2 fic dcougutom sn, ad. Dot 
seasing & knowledge of the trade, —Address, V. J. care 





of Mr, Pera, }, City-road, B.C, 





